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Our Lady’s Birthday 


URELY it was the gladdest day that ever dawned 

when she came to bring light and healing and peace 
into this dark and sodden world. As her happy parents 
looked upon this little angel, did they know that she was 
to be far more than a messenger from God who bore 
gifts for their solacing? As the days went by, and their 
hearts sang with joy when they looked into her innocent 
eyes and heard the music of her baby lips, was some 
knowledge vouchsafed them that this child was the Elect 
of the Holy Spirit, daughter of the Father of Ages, chosen 
from all eternity to be the Mother of His Son, the Saviour 
of mankind ? 

God deals with His own in His own way. Perhaps 
nothing was revealed to them of the nighness of the Re- 
demption. Their knowledge may have been no wider 
than that possessed by other prayerful, Godfearing Jews 
of their time. We do not know, but there is a fitness 
in the opinion that Joachim and Anne soon came to 
understand that God had chosen Mary to be the Mother 
of the King who was to save the world from its sins. 

But what may have been hidden from these pious 
parents, is known to us. “ Happy art thou, O holy Virgin 
Mary, and most worthy of all praise,” cries the Church 
on Our Lady’s birthday, “ for out of thee hath risen the 
Sun of Justice, Christ Who is Our God, Alleluia.” 
Throughout the Liturgy of the Feast, this note of hap- 
piness and joy recurs. Mary is born, and her coming 
is “the beginning of our salvation,” for she shall be the 
Mother of the King Who ruleth the heavens and the 
earth forever, and Who will give us “both a_ healing 
remedy against all the ills of this life, and an earnest of 
happiness in that eternal life which is to come.” For long 
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ages, the holy ones of Israel prayed for His coming, 
unbroken in their confidence in God, even when night 
fell, and they were gathered to their fathers. Now at 
last their prayer has been heard, and on the day of her 
coming, the redemption of the children of Israel, and of 
all the world, begins at last. 

Yet even as she strikes this note of joy, the Church re 
members that we are still pilgrims in a vale of tears. 
God must needs be infinitely sweet and loving, for only 
a God Who is infinite could throughout the 
that 
wearies, a tenderness never rebuffed by indifference or 
ingratitude. Through Mary is Jesus given to us, vet mil- 
lions still turn away from Jesus and His Holy Mother. 
Therefore is there dissension in this world, with brethren 
raising their hands against their own, with oppression of 
the poor in many lands, with nation plotting against na- 
tion, so that over all the world hangs the shadow of war. 
“ May all our hope of help, O Lord, be ever in the loving 
kindness of Thy Son,” the Church prays, in our name, 
“and may we on this blessed festival be blessed with an 


ages en- 


compass mankind with a loving kindness never 


increase of peace.” 

No prayer could be more appropriate at this moment. 
There can be no rest for nations, when the world seeks 
content in the things that are not of God, and only in 
Him can we find peace for our hearts. God made us for 
happiness, not for sorrow, but it is the wise dispensation 
of His Providence that we shall never find perfect hap- 
piness in this life. That is reserved for the day, when 
saved by His mercy, we are united with Him in the per- 
fect peace and happiness of Heaven, our home. But if 
perfect happiness is not for us, peace is ours for the ask- 
ing, and we find it when, knowing His will, we accept it, 
and conform ourselves to its loving provision for us. This 
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peace which Our Blessed Lord offers us, is a peace which 
the world cannot give ; a lasting peace that cannot be dis- 
turbed, even though all the world be against us; a peace 
that brings content and even on this earth a foretaste of 
Heaven. 

When shall the world find peace? 

It has not found peace in great armaments. These 
provoke war. It has not found peace in conferences. 
These all too often have had no other result than to give 
a stronger emphasis to old discords. It has not been given 
peace by Leagues, national and international. For res- 
ervations, stated and secret, and the subterfuges of diplo- 
macy, have almost invariably deprived these gatherings of 
all power to right wrongs. Where, then, can it turn? 

There is but one answer, and we Catholics know it well. 
Leo XIII wrote more than forty years ago, referring to 
social and economic evils, that the only remedy for the 
evils of the world lay in a return to the saving principles 
of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. But the world is not plan- 
ning that return, and will not plan it until we Catholics, 
living as Catholics, can be as the leaven that lightens the 
whole mass. Individually we can do little, but collectively 
we can do much. For a few just men God would have 
spared the Cities of the Plain; His mercy is not shortened, 
and He will listen to our prayers for peace. On the birth- 
day of Our Lady, Mother of His Divine Son, the Prince 
of Peace, He will be propitious to us, as on our knees 
we beg that we and all the world may be blessed with an 
increase of peace. 


The Pope and Ethiopia 


FE: JR some time, less-informed persons have been ask- 
ing why the Pope has not spoken out on the war that 
Italy seems bent on forcing upon Ethiopia. Many of these 
complainers were just the people who, if the Pope had 
spoken out, would be the first to accuse him of meddling 
in affairs that do not concern him and of “ mixing in 
politics.” Nor did they realize that throughout history 
the actions of the Popes in international affairs had often 
perforce to be guided by the principle of the lesser evil, 
when they have been faced with a choice of alternatives 
each of which is dangerous to religion. If he is silent, 
he faces the charge of being the greatest moral force in 
the world cringing before the threat of reprisals, and if 
he speaks out, he may suffer the defection from religion 
of whole nations. , 
Now, however, it cannot be said that he has been silent, 
and he has spoken just as Catholics expected him to 
speak: he has laid down the principles from which all 
men may deduce the rightness or wrongness of the threat- 
ened conflict in Africa. He was outspoken in condemn- 
ing a purely aggressive war. He noted, however, that 
italy has set up two pleas of avoidance: it is necessary to 
defend its frontiers against continued incursions from 
Ethiopia, and it is imperative to find an outlet for a grow- 


ing population. War, however, is so horrible a thing, 


and peace is so great a treasure, that all are bound, even 
if these objectives are proven just, to seek them apart 
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from war. He himself said flatly that he considered this 
possible. He even implied that all peaceful means have 
not been exhausted, and to exhaust them is one of the 
first conditions of a just war. He asked his audience, 
who as nurses know the horrors of war, to pray that those 
men who are seeking to avert the war may succeed in 
doing so, without threats, without injustice, and, he added, 
without temporizing. 

Thus he has, with all gentleness and consideration for 
the consciences of Italians, who are now faced with a 
terrible dilemma, laid before them the means by which 
sach one may judge for himself whether a war in Africa 
is just or culpable. It is useless for us to conceal the 
fact that the world at large, and particularly in the United 
States, has already drawn its own conclusions. Where 
the Pope so clearly betrays his own opinion that the two 
pleas made for the war do not justify a war, he will be 
followed by most people outside of Italy. Of particular 
importance was the Pope’s insistence on the evils that 
a war would visit upon the foreign missions, most of 
which are among the colored nations. Not only that, how- 
ever; he opened his hearers’ eyes to the spiritual evils 
that would follow in the countries at home. From every 
possible angle, he made inevitable the conclusions which 
he intended we should draw for ourselves. 

Thus, in speaking out at the psychological moment, as 
the League of Nations is meeting at Geneva, he has gone 
to the very limit outside of which he might be accused 
of mixing in purely temporal and political affairs. It is 
now up to Europe to heed his grave warnings, and to the 
rest of us to obey his injunction to pray that this terrible 
scourge may not be visited upon us. 


For Merit Alone 


N the concluding days of the last Congress, an extraor- 

dinary Resolution was introduced by Representative 
Hoeppel, of California. The Resolution embodies an 
Amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 
providing that all appointments and promotions in the civil 
service of the United States shall be made “ according 
to merit and fitness, to be ascertained by examinations, 
which, so far as practicable, shall be competitive.” 

* Naturally,” remarks the New York Times, “ the 
Resolution was not adopted.” In our opinion it is merely 
a gesture of despair. The Civil Service of the United 
States, inaugurated more than fifty years, has never 
worked successfully, and until the temper of the politicians 
who rule our destinies is essentially altered, it can never 
be more than a form. It seems incredible, but it is a 
simple fact that the largest employer of labor in this 
country, and probably in the world, has never been able 
to protect itself by the simple device of choosing all its 
workers on a basis of fitness, and of retaining and promot- 
ing them for merit alone. 

Periodically, Presidents and other officials complain 
that young men and women enter into every other field 
except that of government service. The reason is per- 


fectly plain. As long as appointment to office is handed 
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over to politicians, to be parceled out as a reward for 
partisan service, young men of spirit and independence 
will shun government service as a pest. When men can 
work for years in a service so highly specialized as that 
of postmaster in a large city, and then be thrown out 
to make way for a successor whose sole recommendation 
is that he is a useful political hack, it is evident that our 
civil-service legislation is not of a kind that will attract 
and protect men of character and ability. And the Post 
Office is merely one field in which this contemptible skull- 
duggery destroys an honest, just, and common-sense 
method of selecting and promoting public officials. 

Curiously enough, Representative Hoeppel includes a 
phrase in his proposed Amendment which utterly nega- 
tives his good intentions. His examinations are to be 
competitive, but only “ so far as practicable.” To men of 
honor, the phrase means that appointment and promotion 
by competitive examination will be the settled rule ; appoint- 
ment or promotion without it, the rare exception. But 
to the horde of greedy politicians, avid for jobs for 
themselves or their camp followers, it means exactly the 
opposite. Proof of this is found in the greater part of 
the legislation enacted by the last two Congresses. By 
putting jobs outside the civil-service class, or by doling 
them out on a non-competitive basis, Congress completely 
relieved the politicians of the task, to them always easy, 
of finding a reason which makes an examination * im- 
practicable.” 

Holland and Great Britain are outstanding examples of 
countries in which appointments are made on a_ basis 
that actually conforms to standards which our civil-service 
system honors only in word. That 1s probably the chief 
reason why in these countries civil-service officials are 
outstanding examples of effectiveness in their work. 
With us, the spoils system is still practically in effect, 
and while we dislike unnecessary Amendments, nothing 
less than an Amendment will blast it out of Washington. 


Partisans and Patriots 


HE President’s speech on August 24 to the Young 

Democratic Clubs in convention at Milwaukee was 
in his best manner, particularly in its disclaimer of all 
political partisanship. “ What I am about to say to you 
is precisely, word for word, what I would say were | 
addressing a convention of the youth of the Republican 
party.” The dark days are long in lifting, and they should 
shame us out of all partisanship. Such differences usually 
disappear when the country is at war, and it is time for 
us to realize that we are now fighting a war not less 
dangerous than conflicts waged by armies, aircraft, and 
battleships. 

The President was well advised in addressing himself 
to all the youth of the country, irrespective of political 
affiliation. However, he used the opportunity to state 
with skill the policies which he has tried to establish. 
Particularly pointed were the contrasts which he drew 
between social and economic conditions at the rise of the 
Republic, and as they now exist. “ The business cor- 
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poration, as you and | know it, actually did not exist in 
the days of Washington, Hamilton, and Jefferson.” A 
second example adduced by the President was equally 
well chosen. “A rudimentary concept of credit control 
appropriate for financing the economic life of a nation 
of 3,000,000 people can hardly be urged as a means of 
directing and protecting the welfare of 125,000,000 people 
in our twentieth-century industrialism.”’ 

These are two concepts which lie at the base of the 
Administration’s reconstruction program. The inference 
to be drawn from the President’s address is that if they 
cannot be given actuality under the Constitution, then 
the Constitution must be amended. Principles remain, but 
methods must be changed to meet altered conditions, so 
that the principles themselves may be saved. If that is 
the President's position, patriots will accept, and only 
partisans will reject, it. 


The Russian Imbroglio 


EITHER the note of 

\cting Foreign Commissar for the Soviet Govern- 
ment, Nikolai Krestinsky, nor the rejoinder of that 
official a few days later, came as a surprise to those who 
have been in touch with Russian affairs. Our Govern- 
ment has at last publicly recognized conditions which have 
been no secret for many months. A blunt but truthful 


Ambassador Bullitt to the 


statement of the issue was given by Representative Tink- 
ham, of Massachusetts, when he said: “ Since its recog- 
nition by the United States two years ago, the Soviet 
Union has violated every pledge given in writing by Am- 
bassador Litvinov.” 

Our State Department has never been noted for its 
acumen. But events of the past two weeks furnish evi- 
dence, if stronger proof is needed, that it struck a new 
low of intelligence and common sense when it advised 
the recognition of the Soviet Union. The origin of the 
conversations which led the Department to this recom- 
mendation is still fairly fresh in the mind of the interested 
public. Reasons which had weight only in justice and 
common humanity were peremptorily thrown aside, and 
recognition was urged solely, or at least, chiefly, on the 
ground that it would help our foreign trade by inducing 
the Soviets to shop in our markets. 

“Tt was felt”’ that where others had failed, we could 
triumph with hardly an effort. The experiences of Great 
Britain, France, and Poland, countries which had entered 
into relations with the Soviets with sad results, were cast 
aside as of no bearing on the case. Ruled by our old 
delusion that we were so different from other peoples 
and other nations that we could set in motion factors of 
a malign nature and still escape unhappy consequences, 
we accepted a pledge given by the Soviet Union on 
November 16, 1933. In less than two years, this pledge 
has been violated by the Soviet Union, and with an 
effrontery rare even in Russia, the Soviet Government an- 
nounces that it is unable even to receive our remonstrances. 

The chief point made by Ambassador Bullitt, under 
instructions from the Administration, refers to certain 
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groups now at work in Russia. In three specific para- 
graphs, the Soviet Union bound itself in November, 1933, 
not to permit the formation or residence in its territory 
of any organization hostile to the interests of the United 
States. Specifically the Soviet undertook to prevent the 
activity of any groups or societies in its territory which 
should attempt to overthrow, or prepare to overthrow, 
the Government of the United States, or, in general, to 
act in a manner which was hostile to this Government 
and its institutions. After quoting the pledges signed by 
Maxim Litvinov, Ambassador Bullitt cited the activities 
of the Communist International, particularly its recent 
Congress at Moscow, and added that the Government of 
the United States anticipated “the most serious conse- 
quences,” should the Soviet Union be unwilling or unable 
“to take appropriate measures to prevent further acts in 
disregard of the solemn pledge given by it to the Govern- 
ment of the United States.” 

To this note the reply of the Soviet Union is brief and 
simple. First it is unable to accept the note. In the next 
place, it has never assumed, and will not now assume, 
responsibility for what may be said or done by the Com- 
munist International. 

There the matter rests, and there it is likely to rest. 
Two years ago the State Department was warned that no 
faith could be placed in any pledges given by this tricky 
and evasive Government. To all warnings, it was deaf. 
It now knows that the Soviets disclaim responsibility 
for all pledges, as well as for the Communist Interna- 
tional, and that it will keep its word only so long as this 
course is profitable. If that lesson has been driven home, 
all is not lost, and the path along which our future rela- 
tions with the Soviets must go is made fairly clear. Those 
who sup with the devil must have a long spoon. 
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Duty 
Of State 


HAT old-fashioned concept, the duty of state, that 

is, of one’s state of life or chosen vocation or pro- 
fession, with its implication of honor and fidelity, was 
recently recalled by a great body of social experts as a 
foundation stone for economic and social recovery. The 
annual Social Conference (Semaine Sociale) of France 
was held this year at Angers. The subject of the con- 
ference’s deliberations was that of corporative life and 
institutions, a matter ever growing in interest, complexity, 
and actuality as the irresistible tide toward a corporative 
form of social organization makes its way. Corporative 
institutions, said the fourth resolution adopted on this 
topic, must have a soul as well as a body. This soul is 
the spirit given to them by Catholic Action, and the 
words of Cardinal Pacelli, Papal Secretary of State, were 
quoted, from the letter that he addressed to the chairman 
of the conference, to the effect that one of the principal 
tasks of Catholic Action is to stimulate among “ all special- 
ized groups—employers, workers, business men, engineers, 
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seamen, agriculturists ’"—a sense of the “ duties and obli- 
gations of their state of life.’’ “‘ Differences in abilities,” 
said the Cardinal, “are compensated for by the common 
possession of virtues,” and corporative unity thus ensured. 
As a means of developing corporative institutions, the con- 
ference also recommended reform of professional and 
trade organizations, eliminating the spirit of egotism and 
rivalry that now affects them; collaboration of all authori- 
ties, civic and religious, public and private, in the work 
of reviving the corporative spirit; and the formation of 
“centers of initiation,” or schools and study clubs for 
preparing specialized leaders. 


Rumanians and 
Anglicans 


NGLICANS, particularly those who are not of the 

High Church group, will be interested and possibly 
surprised by the news conveyed from the Rumanian Em- 
bassy in Washington. According to the Montreal Star 
of August 12, M. R. Florescu, attaché of the Embassy, 
informed a reporter on that date that “ there are no differ- 
ences in dogma and none in religious principles between 
the Rumanian Orthodox Church and the Episcopal Church 
of the United States and the Church of England, accord- 
ing to the decision reached two months ago between the 
representatives of these churches at a conference in Bu- 
charest.” M. Florescu explained that his presence in 
Montreal was entirely personal, having come there to at- 
tend the consecration of the Rumanian church in that city. 
“ The Washington Embassy of Rumania has no authority 
over Rumanians in Canada.” The interest of this item 
is not in any light that it throws upon the “ Episcopal 
Church of the United States and the Church of England.” 
Though it is not clear just what set of dogmas and prin- 
ciples may be officially ascribed to that body, it is cer- 
tainly clear that there is no pretense of unity in matters 
of sacramental dogma and discipline, order of worship, 
of even the fundamental dogmas of Christianity, such as 
the nature of the Church and its relation to its Founder, 
Jesus Christ. What is remarkable is that an official Ortho- 
dox statement should have been made, which is the only 
meaning we can derive from the attaché’s remark, that a 
similar confusion reigns in the Rumanian Church. Such 
doctrinal. perplexity does not seem to agree with the pres- 
ent trend in Rumanian Orthodoxy toward the renewal 
of theological learning as well as of active apostolate, in- 
cluding missionary organizations and spiritual retreats for 
the clergy (Congress of Chisinau, 1933). It might help 
if some of our prominent Episcopal churchmen in this 
country would be so kind as to explain to us just in what 
this identity of dogma and principles with the Rumanian 
Orthodox Church consists. 


Suggestions 
For the Fall 


ITH summer at an end and people projecting pro- 
grams to occupy their Fall leisure that cannot 
be spent at the seashore or in the mountains, it may not 
be untimely to remind our Catholic men and women that 
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adequate planning must include religious activities as well 
as sports and social diversions. For one who subscribes 
to the Catholic philosophy of life that God and the things 
of God are matters of supreme moment, a program that 
would entirely overlook them would obviously be unwise 
and useless. There is, for instance, the matter of includ- 
ing week-day Mass in one’s Fall schedule. A little 
generosity and sacrifice could accomplish this in very 
many cases. After all, the Mass is the same on Tuesday 
as on Sunday and there is no reason why an earnest 
Catholic should confine his presence to days of obligation. 
This is especially true for our men in view of the fact 
that so many women workers, their daughters and sisters, 
find it possible to attend. One wonders, too, whether 
the Fall program should not list a week-end retreat. It 
would afford a splendid opportunity for toning up the 
soul even as the vacation period has refreshed and in- 
vigorated the body. Indeed, among the edifying news 
items of the summer were reports from various centers 
indicating that many of the laity had utilized a vacation 
week-end for their annual retreat, as witness the 1,200 
men who gathered for the retreat at Notre Dame Uni- 
versity in mid-August. A definite plan of religious read- 
ing should also be part of the Fall calendar for it is no 
exaggeration to say that one cannot be intelligently 
abreast of the times so far as religion is concerned who 
does not habitually and consistently read Catholic papers, 
magazines, and books. To complete our suggestions, in- 
terested participation in some of the study or discussion 
groups now so common, and so much a part of Catholic 
Action, and so necessary for training Catholic leaders, 
might be urged. Here is a profitable way of spending 
a Fall afternoon or evening instead of giving all one’s 
leisure to bridge parties, the football field, the theater, 
the club, or similar recreations. There are clouds on the 
national horizon that sometimes seem to forebode a great 
testing of the solidity of our religion. Should it come, 
we must be prepared, mind and heart. 


Nazi Revolt 
From Christianity 

FTER reading the Catholic Mind in the issue of 

September 8, one is inclined to kneel and pray, not 
only for the preservation of Catholicism in Germany but 
for the retention of Christian concepts in the generation 
being developed by the leaders of the new paganism. 
The editorial reprinted from the Osservatore Romano 
squarely and decisively confronts the Nazi propagandists 
who have been contending that the Concordat would oblige 
Catholics to accept un-Christian legislation, such as that of 
sterilization and the banning of Catholic religious organi- 
zations. How great the danger to Faith may be is mani- 
fested in an analysis by an expert who conceals his identity 
under the name of “ Peregrinus.” According to him, in 
the article “* Anti-Christian Germany,” two movements are 
tending to destroy the fundamentals of Christianity. The 
German Faith Movement aims at a “ reconstructed form 
of ancient Germanic, or Nordic, pagan belief and ritual,” 
with the exclusion of all Christian belief and worship. 
The German People’s Church Movement, which does not 
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totally combat the teaching of Christ, nevertheless ex- 
cludes the idea of a personal God and of supernatural 
revelation. All that is meek and gentle in Christ, all that 
is represented by the Crucifix, must be suppressed. 
“ Negative ” Christianity, as that of Catholicism is called, 
is to be replaced by “ positive’ Christianity, which is 
nothing more than “supremacy of the Nordic spirit.” 
The third paper of the Catholic Mind, Cardinal Faul- 
haber’s notable address at the canonization of St. Conrad, 
brilliantly refutes the errors of the Nazi propagandists 
and stresses the rightness and the need of Christian prin- 
ciples for the salvation of Germany. 


Parade 
Of Events 


TRANGE awakenings uprushed as_ sleep-walkers 

snored their way into the news. .. . An Eastern man 
fond of taking long walks after going to sleep strolled out 
into the balmy midnight air. In the morning he woke up 
on a slab in the morgue. . . . In the West two sleep-walk- 
ing citizens out for a nocturnal promenade met and saun- 
tered, snoring in unison, down the deserted street. . . . 
Exhausted by an all-night drive, an autoist dropped one 
of his socks into a lake. He fell into a restful slumber, 
waking up hours later standing in the lake and clutching 
his sock, now inhabited by a deceased catfish... . A re- 
duction in the number of day-dreaming drivers of stream- 
lined cars would be advantageous for sleep-walkers, it 
was said... . An Eastern couple cannot live together and 
also cannot live apart. They do not know what to do. . . 
To spare his beloved wife the horrors of the next war 
an Englishman affectionately murdered her. Fearing 
wounds or death from the war, he wounded and killed 
himself. . . . Believing that cows should be surrounded 
with refining influences, a New England man provided a 
mattress for his cow to sleep on. Bed sheets will be fur- 
nished later. . . . History for the last 300 years has been 
called a conspiracy against the truth: now comes the 
shocking news that fairy stories are no more reliable 
than history. A university student has completely de- 
hunked Mother Goose, and Little Red Riding Hood is 
in for deflation. . . . The discovery by Washington that 
the Soviets are spreading propaganda around the United 
States shows how alert and up-to-the-minute our rulers 


are, 
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The Return of the Heathen 


J. DesmMonp GLEESON 


HE affairs of Europe were, in some sense, bright- 

ened recently by the recall of General Ludendorff 

to the German army. The old war hero has been 
missing from public life for a decade or more and the 
world has only heard of him briefly from time to time. 
Such short notices, however, as had been allowed to 
trickle through seemed to suggest that the old gentleman 
was off his head. He came back with a flourish of trum- 
pets, but the moment of real interest occurred when he 
seized the opportunity to voice his religious, or rather 
irreligious, views. With the full light of publicity turned 
upon him, he declared that he was not a Christian. Those 
who had heard of him in his retirement and his preoccu- 
pation with the god Woden had hardly suspected him of 
concealing any deep Christian feelings, but the General 
left them in no doubt as to his attitude towards Christian- 
ity. It was not merely negative. Ludendorff said, “ I am 
not only an opponent of Christianity, but literally an anti- 
Christian and heathen—and proud of it.””. A strange mat- 
ter for pride, perhaps, and the sort of pride that goes 
after a fall, rather than before it; because the fellow 
has not noticed his lowliness. 

Sut he went on to explain, and the explanation cer- 
tainly showed that he never had any particular ideas about 
what Christianity really was. Thus the General: “I 
have long since said good-bye to Christianity. According 
to its own words in the Gospel of St. John, Christianity 
aims at detaching the individual from his people, his 
tribe, and his nation and promises him only a heaven.” 
That is all, mark you, only a heaven. Of all the mean 
rewards! Just an insignificant Paradise of which eye 
has not seen nor ear heard and neither has it entered into 
the heart of man to conceive what things God has pre- 
pared for them that love Him. No wonder the General 
was annoyed, but he went on immediately, as if he were 
giving an inevitable conclusion to his own argument: 
“Thus in a Christian state no firm unity of the people 
can arise. Christian teaching is there for only one pur- 
pose—to help the Jewish people to dominion.” 

The last sentence, of course, has nothing to do with 
Ludendorff’s argument (if you can call it an argument), 
but a great deal to do with his own state of mind. Some- 
how or other the Jews must be dragged in and made the 
villains of the piece. Why not this way as well as any 
other? In so far as there is a meaning in Ludendorff’s 
words, he would seem to be implying that the Jews foisted 
“ Christian teaching” upon the Gentiles in order that 
these same Jews might gain complete control over the 
earth. Perhaps, in their cunning way, the unscrupulous 
Jews put those unwelcome words in St. John’s Gospel 
when he was not looking, or, maybe, they, bribed the Saint 
to add the sentences which forbade Christian unity in the 
But what is by no means clear is this: If Chris- 





future. 


tian teaching is there for only one purpose, has it ever 


attained that purpose? Has it helped the Jewish people 
to dominion? Did it stay the destruction of Jerusalem 
or help to keep Jews from being unpopular in Christen- 
dom during the greater part of our era? The truth is, of 
course, that Ludendorff is mixing up two things in a 
most extraordinary manner; confusing a few Jewish 
financiers (whom he feels he should condemn) with the 
deep religious sentiment of the Jewish race (which he 
pointedly ignores). 

It is, of course, impossible seriously to argue with 
Ludendorff’s irreligion. When, for instance, he says that 
in a Christian state no firm unity of the people can arise, 
what is the use of telling him that he is contradicted by 
the whole history of Christendom? The long complicated 
story shows example after example of unity among the 
people, against the Moors, against the Tartars, against the 
Northern invaders, against the Saracens, and ultimately 
against the rebels in their own camp. As one menace after 
another rose and hung heavily over the order of Christen- 
dom, a dark cloud that threatened to blacken it out, the 
people were continually moved to united action. When, 
indeed, only united action could save them, they were 
saved. 

But the history of Europe discloses another fact which 
Ludendorff would do well to ponder in his heathen re- 
moteness. Though time and again Christians might well 
be reproached, not with “ detaching themselves from their 
people and their tribe ” and seeking only that promise of 
heaven, but rather with forgetting that heaven was their 
final home and that they might in decency show some 
greater signs of homesickness, there was one provoca- 
tion which often did operate to make them unite and stand 
together. With all their weakness and wickedness, they 
generally managed to unite against the heathen. His ap- 
pearance did serve to band them together and raise a 
vital opposition to himself. Even in the worst periods of 
Christendom there was one sort of threat that made Chris- 
tians forget their differences and remember their Faith. 
It was the threat of the heathen, the menace of a re- 
newed thrust upon Christendom. Such a foe Christen- 
dom understood by instinct, knowing that its very exist- 
ence was at stake. Ludendorff, therefore, lightly picking 
up the sword of the early enemy, might do well to re- 
member how the enemy fared. Better, and assuredly more 
coherent, heathens were destroyed when they rushed in 
to challenge the might of Christendom. 

But there is a really important matter which Luden- 
dorff raises and, though it may not appeal to him, we 
would do well to consider it. It may be questioned whether 
the General has any authority for his remarks about Ger- 
many and certainly his remarks about Christianity would 
not lead one to suppose that he needs to know what he 
is talking about before he begins to talk. This, however, 
is what he says: 
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At the moment we Germans are the people which has freed 
itself furthest from the teaching of Christianity. Only through 
the complete renunciation of Christianity will the German people 
achieve the unity which it needs... . 


Now, it has been said that we are less than satisfied 
with the authority of the General for his own statements 
and he may have no right to speak of ‘ we Germans ” at 
all. It is probable that he is doing his nation a gross in- 
justice when he attempts to associate his countrymen with 
his own heathen ways. At the same time, he has never 
disguised his peculiar views. When the present rulers 
brought him out of his retirement, they knew exactly what 
sort of heathen they were dealing with. Thus his irre- 
ligious principles cannot be repugnart to the existing 
regime. 

The point, therefore, is this: the new Germany is being 
built up on a military model of one who openly, and even 
brazenly, repudiates Christianity as something unworthy 
of him and his countrymen. Christ has no part in the 
new nation. It is fully prepared to carry on without Him, 
and Ludendorff is only too willing to explain that Christ 
and His teaching is a weakness rather than a strength; 
and has had no difficulty in convincing himself that the 
doctrines of the Nazis are naturally opposed to the doc- 
trines from Nazareth. 

From the Christian point of view, then, one may well 
ask wherein lies the difference between the new Ger- 
many and the new Russia? What is the difference be- 
tween this new front behind the Rhine and the anti-God 
movement in Russia? Germany is fond of setting itself 
up as the bulwark against Bolshevism, but where is the 
line between Hitlerism and Stalinism now that God has 
been banished by each system? Quite plainly they are 
both the same thing: the pagan state demanding exact 
obedience from its subjects, or victims, and holding itself 
up as the supreme example to all. In Germany there is a 
great deal of marching about and a humorless monotony 
of raising one arm. The people seem to do it on all occa- 
sions and probably continue in their sleep, so common has 
the silly gesture grown. In Red Square, Moscow, the 
Red army likewise parades, showing a skill and efficiency 
calculated to fill all Soviets with pride. Over each set of 
uniforms the airplanes buzz and turn capers, and so on. 
But to hear the speakers of each country you would think 
the two were utterly opposed and that the world could 
not contain them both. 

Yet they are the same pagan thing under two different 
names; the glorification of the “ state” achieved only by 
the submerging of the individual. Just as there was no 
room for Jesus when He first came into the world, so 
there is no room for Him today in either of these systems. 
It is not that He is too God-like; He is far too human 
for either of them. Human beings are out of place in 
these new nations because human beings tend to get out 
of step. They must forget their freedom in order to fit 
together like a pattern. They must become mere parts 
in the vast machine which is the only meaning of the new 
nations. This mechanical turn which has been given to 
their civilizations by Germany and Russia, this twist out 
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of the normal, is the common and, indeed, the distinguish- 
ing mark of both systems. But to the Christian, not to 
mention the Catholic, the final result is to range Ger- 
many and Russia side by side as the foes of the Faith 
and to announce with a shock of new uniforms the return 
of the heathen. 


Laymen and Theology 
Francis E. McMauon 


|Editor’s Note—In view of the widespread interest 
aroused by Father Leo Cullum’s article “* Theology for 
Laymen,” in the issue of America for August 10, we 
are publishing this further contribution to the question, 
for it shows how a layman himself sought out in Rome 
a course in theology of a most complete description. Nat- 
urally the course that he suggests for others is one of 
lesser scope in our own colleges. | 

T is the Spring of 1932 in Rome. The author, a lay- 
man, is sitting in a large classroom at one of the 
He is surrounded by scores of white-robed 
At one end 


universities. 
Religious members of the Dominican Order. 
of the room on a platform stands a middle-aged man of 
urbane appearance. He is the distinguished Father Garri- 
gou-Lagrange, who is engaged at that moment in ex- 
pounding the teachings of St. Thomas Aquinas on the 
Incarnation. It is a class in dogmatic theology. 

It might have seemed odd to some to find a layman 
in that group; odder still if they knew that he was not 
there as a student for the priesthood, or there purely out 
of curiosity, but there because he was anxious to complete 
his education. Most people might have thought him sin- 
gularly equipped already: the holder of several degrees, 
an earnest student of Thomistic philosophy, one to whom 
Catholic education had been unusually generous. But the 
conviction had grown upon that no call 
himself educated who lacked that supreme wisdom, the- 
ology. The present curriculum in the Catholic college 
and university did not allow him to acquire that wisdom in 
The average course in religion 


him man can 


a sense at all complete. 
he found could only hint at the richness of it. If he 
wanted to acquire that wisdom he would have to take ex- 
ceptional means. And, with the help of some sympathetic 
friends among the clergy, take these he did. 

The Catholic college 
the value of philosophy as an integral part of man’s in- 
But are we not a bit too complacent 
It is the belief 


or university does rec wnize 
tellectual formation. 
about the status of theology for laymen? 
of the writer that the introduction of courses in theology 
for laymen both at the graduate and the undergraduate 
levels would immensely enhance the value of Catholic 
education. 

Howsoever the divorce between philosophy and _ theol- 
ogy was effected in modern times, it has been and still is 
Historically and from the viewpoint of pure 
The medieval uni- 


a calamity. 
reason there is no sound basis for it. 
versity would have regarded such a separation as both 


scandalous and dangerous. Philosophy, for the medieval 








scholar, was the highest form of natural wisdom. But 
it no more constituted the supreme intellectual perfection 
of man than the practice of the ethical principles of 
Aristotle exclusively would have constituted his supreme 
moral perfection. There was a higher wisdom, super- 
natural theology, at once both speculative and practical. 
which crowned one’s studies. Theology was the comple- 
ment of philosophy, as grace was of nature. The one 
(theology) drew its first principles from Revelation; the 
other (philosophy) drew it from nature. Philosophy 
was primarily an ascending movement, from man and 
nature to their Creator ; theology was primarily a descend- 
ing movement, from the Creator and Redeemer to crea- 
ture. To acquire a knowledge of one and wholly to ignore 
the other would have been regarded by the medieval doc- 
tor as little short of heresy. 

The relation of philosophy and theology as established 
by Aquinas was subtle enough. They were distinct, but 
not separate. Theology did not exercise merely a nega- 
tive role of correction in relation to philosophy, but was 
a positive stimulant to philosophical speculation. It sug- 
gested problems. It pointed to possible solutions. It gave 
assurance when purely human effort faltered. And philos- 
ophy repaid by permitting itself to be used as an instru- 
ment in behalf of Revelation. It was the traditional 
handmaid. Thereby it established the preambles to Faith ; 
it penetrated into mysteries; it defended the truths of 
Revelation against the attacks of heretics and infidels. 
One of the gravest departures from the medieval idea of 
a university is surely this: the severance of the two 
wisdoms that God had destined to be always together. 

Maritain has recently suggested another reason for 
emphasizing theology. Man (he insists) exists in a super- 
natural order. His nature has been affected, his end lies 
beyond a purely natural one. This makes a purely natural 
ethics a matter for speculation, not a guide for action. 
In the order of action, as distinct from the order of con- 
templation, it is theology which indicates that end toward 
which he must act. The practical order requires an 
ethics which is supernaturalized ; ethics becomes practical 
only when it is infused wth theology. And those subjects 
subordinate to ethics: political science, economics, sociol- 
ogy, etc., must submit to the same theological enlighten- 
ment or fail to be realistic or Catholic. Should we there- 
fore be surprised at Maritain’s outburst against the edu- 
cators, the psychologists, the economists, and others who 
conduct their work in complete indifference to the teach- 
ings of theology? And would not the cause of Catholic 
education be prosecuted with greater success if it sent 
men and women into the world to labor in their fields 
with a knowledge not only of philosophy but also of 
theology ? 

The success of Catholic Action will be vitally affected 
by our attitude upon this question of theology for lay- 


men. The lay leaders in the Church must be men who 


understand the Church quite as well as the average priest. 
They must be men whose minds have been fed the best 
theological thought, who are conversant with the writings 
of such theologians as Billot, de La Taille, Garrigou- 
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Lagrange, Del Prado, and Penido. They must be men for 
whom the Summa Theologica of St. Thomas is a work in 
which they feel at home on every page, not only when 
the Angelic Doctor is exposing a philosophical point, but 
also when he is elucidating a theological difficulty. Such 
lay leaders are not being trained today. There is no evi- 
dence even of the contemplation of such training. But 
one needs little imagination to visualize what great achieve- 
ments might be accomplished by a corps of such men 
working on behalf of the Church in the sphere of the 
laity. 

The lay theologian is no new phenomenon in the history 
of the Church. Every reader of the Divine Comedy is 
aware of the solid theological knowledge of Dante. Ward 
of England taught theology for years in a seminary. And 
in our own country Brownson was recognized as an able 
expounder of theological doctrine. Brownson’s vast 
philosophical and theological knowledge together with a 
masterly power of expression made him an unusual force 
for the Light. He did concretize an ideal, even if im- 
perfectly. And American laymen must equip themselves 
intellectually as Brownson did if they hope to effect 
proportionate results. 

| leave to the professional educators the problem of 
incorporating theology into the college and university 
curricula. Some may regard as insuperable the difficulty 
of imparting to the lay student a knowledge of theology 
in the short undergraduate period of four years, together 
with the usual studies. Perhaps a radical revision of 
courses and tenure is demanded. If necessary, lengthen 
the period of study to five years. Or summon courage 
enough to drop from the curriculum subjects which are 
manifestly of lesser importance. 

The one great preliminary to the study of theology is 
philosophy. Philosophy might be commenced earlier than 
it is today, and certainly more stress should be given to it. 
It is my humble belief that philosophy could profitably 
be commenced in the high school. Thomism is for babes 
is well as for giants. The sneer of the Sorbonne pro- 
fessor Brunschvicg that Thomistic philosophy is suited to 
the mentality of children is too true to be ignored. An 
earlier introduction to the philosophy of Aquinas would 
have made better philosophers of us all, even of some 
members of the Sorbonne. The habitus of philosophy 
can hardly be imparted too early. I speak, of course, 
of Thomism, or common sense analyzed and transcended. 
Is any time more propitious for the child’s being intro- 
duced to the wonders of Thomism than when he is still 
asking the question “ Why?” ? 

“He is wise who orders well.” This statement of the 
nature of wisdom should be committed to memory. And 
the modern university would evidence wisdom by return- 
ing to the medieval conception of the university. Philos- 
ophy thrived as philosophy when it was docile to theology. 
The natural wisdom was never so robust as when it 
served the supernatural. The liberty of philosophy was 
not confused with destructive license. By restoring the- 
ology to its rightful place, science will prosper and men 
will surely become better. 
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Mrs. Bradley Shows Them Up 


Marie SHIELDS HALVEY 


és O N general principles,” remarked Mrs. Ignatius 

Bradley, as she prepared for her weekly on- 

slaught on the well-filled mending basket, “ I 
am with these share-the-wealth people. I don’t think it’s 
right that one man should have more millions a year than 
he can spend, while another has to stand in the bread line 
to keep from starving to death. I don’t think God ever 
intended that.”’ 

“ And there are several million people in this country,” 
her husband assured her, “ who agree with you.” 

“ But what takes my time,” Mrs. Bradley continued, 
“is that none of them—even the ones who write in the 
magazines and talk over the radio, like Father Coughlin 
and Huey Long, ever come down to brass tacks and show 
just how it is to be done.” 

“There are too many plans,” Ignatius Bradley ex- 
plained. “ Each one has a different plan. And they can’t 
get enough people to agree on one plan long enough to 
get it started. Maybe, now, you have-a plan yourself,” he 
added, stealing a sly look at her over the tops of his read- 
ing glasses. 

‘No, I haven't. And for good reason. Because I know 
the thing can’t be done.” 

“ Well, now! If Long and Father Coughlin only knew 
that!” 

“It’s like this,” stated Mrs. Bradley, warming to her 
subject as she threaded a needle. “ Huey Long’s idea is 
to give every family a $5,000 home and an income of 
$2,500 a year. He says there’s money enough in the coun- 
try to do it. 

“Well, just for example, take this family. We paid 
$6,000 for this house twenty-two years ago. But the 
neighborhood’s gone down and the house is old. What 
would you say it is worth now?” 

“T think we'd be lucky to get $3,500 for it.” 

“ Exactly. But the house suits us. It’s comfortable and 
convenient. We wouldn’t want to move out of it. Now it 
Senator Long’s plan went into effect, would they give us 
$1,500 to make up to us for living in a $3,500 house?” 

“Well, of course, you know every one wouldn’t have 
to take a $5,000 house. Not unless he wanted it.” 

“Tf they were really sharing the wealth,” said Mrs. 
Bradley firmly, “I'd want my share, same as everybody 
else. And there’s my cousin, George McLaughlin. He 
had his house clear and he put a $1,500 mortgage on it to 
buy a car. Then he couldn’t meet the mortgage payments 
and he lost his house. But his brother, Tom, never bought 
acar. He kept up the interest and instalments on his house 
until it was clear, and he’s paid his taxes regularly, so he 
still has his house, and he wouldn’t be given one under the 
share-the-wealth plan. Tom’s wife is crazy for a car. 
Under Huey Long’s plan, she and Tom would still have 
their house and that’s all. But George would have a house 
and a car, too. How could that be right?” 


* ‘Those are some of the details,” her husband explained, 
“that still have to be worked out.” 

“ And then consider Mrs. Kramer in the next block, 
and Mrs. Milligan over on Jefferson Street. Both of them 
have no-account husbands that can’t make a living. If 
some one gave Mrs. Kramer a $5,000 house, she'd fur- 
nish on the instalment plan and fill it full of boarders and 


- roomers. Inside of a year she'd be out of debt and on 


easy street. But if anyone gave the Milligans a house, 
they'd promptly put a mortgage on it, or sell it, and spend 
the money. And in a year or two they'd be as bad off 
as ever.” 

“ I guess,” hazarded Mr. Bradley, “ they'd have to in- 
vestigate conditions, and so on, to see just who ought to 
have the houses and who not.” 

“ There wouldn't be enough investigators in the coun- 
try. Besides, investigators are not much good. Father 
O'Neill was telling us about a family that the St. Vincent 
de Paul Society was helping. Come to find out, they were 
getting relief from eighteen different agencies.” 

“ You don’t mean it!” 

‘I do. And another thing. When they had found 
enough $5,000 houses to go around and give to everybody 
that wanted one, how would they make them keep the 
houses? One man might sell his and take his family to 
Europe. When they came back, they’d have nothing, but 
Senator Long wouldn’t give them another house, would 
he? Another man—say a real-estate sharper—could buy 
up a dozen or more of the houses from people who thought 
they needed the money for something else. 
Senator Long prevent that?” 

“It’s much for me,” Bradley 
wouldn't know how to begin to find the answer.”’ 

“ Neither would anyone else. Then there’s that $2,500 
income business. That’s a piece of foolishness, too.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. How do you make that out?” 

“ Well, take us again. You’re making $35 a week, and 
Jim gets $15. That gives us $50 a week—$2,600 a year 
near enough to Senator Long’s figure. But how long are 
we likely to stay at that point? If Jim marries Betty 
Morris and goes to live with her people like they want 
him to, we won't have our $2,500. On the other hand, 
if Mary gets something to do, and Jessie gets a job when 
she’s through high school next June, and Jim doesn’t get 
married, we'll have nearly twice what we ought to have— 
according to Huey Long.” + 

“Say! When did you figure all this out?” 

“Oh, I’ve just been thinking it over a little at a time. 
In order to work it out the way Huey Long is promising 
his followers he’ll do if they give him a try at it, every 
family in the country would have to consist of husband, 
wife, and from two to four children, and they’d have to 
stay that way. The children could never grow up—” 

“ Martha Bradley! Are you going nuts?” 


How would 


too confessed. “I 
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“ No, but I think Huey Long has. And it’s funny to 
me that folks with any sense in their heads can’t see it. 
And Father Coughlin is just as bad. He wants the Gov- 
ernment to print more paper dollars—enough to make 
two and a half times the amount of gold in the Govern- 
ment’s storehouses. And after they were printed, how 
would he give them out? Would he want them dropped 
from airplanes so people could just scramble for them?” 

“ Hardly. But they might be given to employers to 
enable them to pay higher wages—”’ 

“ Fat chance! Of the higher wages, I mean. The de- 
cent employers who believe in paying good wages are 
paying them now. The other kind would find some ex- 
cuse to pocket the money—same as they do now.” 

* Or they might make a house-to-house canvass to find 
the people who need money to pay debts—” 

“ And at every house, I suppose you think the inves- 
tigators would find out the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth about the family income.” 

“ No. They wouldn’t. Look at old man Farley. Living 
like a miser on his pension. Whining all the time about 
poverty and never giving anybody a nickel. And when 
he died they found he had $20,000 tucked away in six 
different banks!” 

“ There you are. And there would be lots more like 
him. The thing wouldn’t work unless everybody in the 
country was absolutely honest. And we know right well 
everybody isn’t.” 

“The whole thing’s a terrible mess,” sighed Bradley. 
“ But there must be a way to cure it—if some one could 
think of the right thing to do.” 

“ No one thing would cure it all. But I know one thing 
that would help.” 

“So you did have a plan, after all!” 
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“It’s not my own idea. It’s something Al Smith sug- 
gested a year ago, or more. But no one paid any atten- 
tion to him. It’s like this. People need things—clothes, 
furniture, rugs, and what have you, after doing without 
for so long. And business men have their factories where 
the things could be made, and they know where to buy 
materials. Men and women everywhere are hungry for 
jobs and eager to go to work in the factories. And there’s 
millions in the banks, ready to be borrowed by manufac- 
turers that want to start up.” 

“Why don’t they start then?” 

“That’s the point. Governor Smith’s idea was that 
what’s holding them back is taxes. I read somewhere the 
other day that the tax on business has been thirteen per 
cent. Now they’re going to jump it to sixteen. And for 
all the business men know, it may jump to twenty or 
twenty-five before another year’s out. And here was Al 
Smith’s idea. Let the Government fix the tax—thirteen 
or sixteen or whatever is right. And give some guaran- 
tee that it will stay that way for, say, five years. And 
then give every employer a rebate based on the number 
of people he puts to work at fair wages and hours. Each 
business would know the right wages and hours in its own 
case from the NRA codes.” 

“ But wouldn't that take a staggering amount of figur- 
ing and so on?” 

“No more than the codes took. And it would be a lot 
better than the codes because even the chiseling employer 
would see something to his advantage in being decent.” 

“Martha!” cried Ignatius Bradley, in an unwonted 
burst of admiration, “ you’re a smart woman!” 

“That’s not smartness,” replied Mrs. Bradley as she 
rolled up the last pair of stockings. “It’s just common 


” 
sense. 


Catholic Scholars and the Science of Man 


ALBERT Muntscu, S.J. 


, SHE study of man and of his cultural achievements 
has become the favorite pursuit of many Catholic 
scholars. In fact, they have made some of the 

most noteworthy contributions to this field of research. 

It is worth while to recall this fact at the present time 

when the study of culture history is attracting larger at- 

tention. 

Some writers have achieved fame in this field by gather- 
ing many isolated facts and data. But this is not science. 
These data, if properly interpreted, may furnish the bases 
for sound conclusions and far-reaching principles, but, 
taken by themselves, they are not of much value. It is 
easy, for instance, to gain fame as an anthropologist or 
student of culture, by collecting a large number of arti- 
facts, weapons, articles of clothing, etc., to illustrate the 
material culture of a primitive people. It is interesting 
to take photographs of primitives in picturesque surround- 


ings. But of what value is all this to the science of ethnol- 


ogy, until the data and pictures are studied on the back- 


ground of primitive life, in their correct setting, and are 
adequately interpreted ? 

Now it is precisely here that the Catholic scientists 
(especially men schooled in the art of thinking and of 
logic) are at an advantage. They knew how to correlate 
phenomena. They are able to reach the proper conclu- 
sions, and to build up a chain of principles leading to 
sound inferences. They will be able actually to push out 
the boundaries of science and to enlarge our scientific 
knowledge. 

This has actually happened in the sciences covering 
man—archeology, anthropology, paleontology, and pre- 
history. The names of Catholic writers easily come to 
mind in a review of recent progress in all these sciences. 
In fact, research in pre-history has seemed to attract able 
men in the ranks of the French clergy—men like the 
Abbés Moret, Bourgeois, and Breuil, and Fathers Licent, 
S.J., and Teilhard de Chardin, S.J. 

Let us begin with the significant work of Father Hugo 
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Obermaier who is acknowledged as one of the main 
authorities in paleontology and pre-history today. Con- 
stant reference is made to his work by more recent authors 
like Sollas, Osborne, Marcelin Boule, and M. C. Burkitt. 
He is now known chiefly by contributions to learned re- 
views. 

Father Ferdinand Birkner, Obermaier’s former col- 
league at the University of Munich, has made contribu- 
tions to the subject of race and culture. He is now asso- 
ciated with Fathers W. Schmidt, S.V.D., and W. Kop- 
pers, S.V.D., in the publication of what is regarded as 
an encyclopedia of ethnologic science, “ Der Mensch aller 
Zeiten,” to which he has contributed Volume II. 

Father Martin Gusinde, $.V.D., a former pupil of Fa- 
ther Schmidt, has investigated the culture and ethnology 
of the tribes of Tierra del Fuego. The results of his re- 
searches and of his four voyages of exploration to Tierra 
del Fuego are contained in numerous scientific journals. 
The elaborate report of these journeys, richly documented 
and illustrated, will be published in an imposing series of 
three volumes, of which the first appeared two years ago. 

The name of Father W. Schmidt, S.V.D., the founder 
of Anthropos (1906), is now so well known on account 
of his contributions to linguistics, comparative mythology, 
and the science of religion, that it is not necessary to say 
anything more in praise of the wonderful scientific activi- 
ty of this scholar. Four years ago, on the occasion of his 
sixtieth birthday, he was honored by the scientific world, 
especially by well-known scholars in the field of anthro- 
pology, ethnology, and linguistics, by a Festschrift. This 
volume not only does honor to Father Schmidt, but is 
proof of the esteem in which he is held by scholars. His 
original contributions to science are so many that it is 
not practical to list them in the present article. 

He has, for instance, made known the importance of 
the Pygmies as representatives of the earliest stages of 
human culture. Being prevented by his scientific studies 
from doing field work, he projected important ethnological 
researches for some of his collaborators. These expedi- 
tions were undertaken by Father Martin Gusinde among 
the Indians of Tierra del Fuego, by Father Paul Sche- 
besta among the Pygmies of the Malay Archipelago and 
by Father Maurice Van Overbergh among the Pygmies 
of Northern Luzon. The results of these expeditions have 
been published chiefly in Anthropos. Father Van Over- 
bergh has also contributed notable studies to the Publica- 
tions of the Catholic Anthropological Conference, Vol. 
III (No. 1, pp. 1-80), lately published, containing an ex- 
tensive paper on the Isneg of the Philippine Islands. W. 
J. Sollas says that “ the investigations of the distinguished 
philologist, Father Schmidt, have thrown a flood of light 
on the nature and the distribution of the Australian lan- 
guages.” (‘‘ Ancient Hunters,” p. 277.) 

The work of Father H. Pinard de la Boullaye, S.J., 
professor of theology at Enghien, in Belgium, “ L’Etude 
Comparée des Religions” (Paris, 1925), is an outstand- 
ing contribution to the science of religion. Dr. Anton 
Anwander refers to it as a work which scarcely has its 
equal in this domain of scientific literature. Father Pinard 
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de la Boullaye is also known for his ability in present- 
ing the hard, dry facts of scholarly research to larger 
audiences in popular language. His Conferences at Notre 
Dame de Paris, given in 1930, and published later under 
the title “ Jésus Messie,” show his gift in adapting to 
practical Christian life the great truths of Revelation. 

Father Paul Schebesta, S.V.D., whom I have already 
mentioned, will be known in the history of anthropology 
for his research work among the Pygmies of both the 
African continent and the Malay Archipelago. A fear- 
less explorer, endowed with marvelous perseverance in the 
face of hardships from which many would have quailed, 
he followed little groups of Pygmies all alone through the 
forest of Malay. He learned the languages, and even 
the dialectic variations, of the groups among which he 
labored, and gathered numerous data of immense im- 
portance for the science of ethnology. Many of these 
groups are fast dwindling away with the coming of the 
white man’s civilization into their territory. Father Sche- 
besta did not proceed in his work with any preconceived 
opinions, but was solely intent on gathering facts, no mat- 
ter to what conclusions they might lead. He, too, has the 
gift of clarity in presenting the results of his research to 
larger audiences. 

What Father Schebesta has done for the ethnologic his- 
tory of primitives in the Southern sphere, has been ac- 
complisher for primitives of the North by Father A. G. 
Morice, O.M.I., for many years professor of anthro- 
pology at the University of Saskatchewan, Canada. His 
leading contributions to science are found in numerous 
articles and books on the life, language, religion, folk lore, 
and mythology of the Dénés (Athapascans) of Canada 
and the Northwest coast. Laboring for years among these 
people, he acquired a mastery of several of their dialects, 
and is acknowledged to be one of the leading authorities 
on American linguistics. He has carried on the work 
which was begun in the same field many years ago by 
the celebrated Abbé Emile Petitot, one of our best authori- 
ties on the language and religion of the tribes of the 
Northwest coast. 

The name of the Abbé H. Breuil is familiar to students 
of paleontology throughout the world. The leading works 
on these subjects, published during the last twenty years, 
refer to the explorations and opinions on pre-history of 
this learned French priest. In fact, the illustrations of 
the art of the Aurignacian and Magdalenean periods in 
different works on this field are generally taken from 
the volumes published by Breuil and his collaborators. 

Somewhat along the lines of the work of Abbé Breuil 
has been that of Father Teilhard de Chardin, S.J., of 
Tientsin University, known also for his work in geology. 
His reports on the Peking man (Sinanthropus Pekin- 
ensis) are well known to students of prehistoric arche- 
ology. The centering of the interest of the scientific world 
on Mongolia, as the possible cradle of the human race, 
is partly due to his work. Long before he became fa- 
mous in connection with the work in Asia Father Teilhard 
had undertaken excavations at Piltdown. 

The scientific work of Father Licent, S.J., is chiefly 
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found in French scientific journals, and he has not yet 
had the leisure of producing a complete volume sum- 
marizing his researches of many years. It is worth while 
to recall that in the June (1926) number of the Forum, 
Dr. Osborne mentions a dozen priests who have done 
distinguished work in anthropology, among them Fa- 
ther Licent and Father Teilhard de Chardin. 

The scientific value of the work of Breuil, Obermaier, 
Schmidt, and Gusinde stands out more clearly when it 
is compared with that of certain men who have achieved 
fame in anthropology. I refer to writings like Sir J. G. 
Frazer’s ‘“ The Golden Bough,” Robert Briffault’s “ The 
Mothers,” and W. G. Sumner’s “ Folkways.” Their 
works contain, indeed, an immense mass of data labori- 
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ously acquired by consulting hundreds of volumes. But 
the question is: Have all these facts and instances been 
properly interpreted? Has the background and the whole 
cultural and historical environment from which the facts 
were taken been carefully studied? Frazer and Briffault, 
in the opinion of many leading anthropologists, have not 
done these things. Their data and illustrations admit of 
other inferences than those which they try to establish. 
Even Sumner, whose book is frequently cited by Ameri- 
can sociologists, does not prove that his doctrine of the 
mores and the folkways has the importance he attributes 
to it. The writings of the Catholic scholars here listed 
have not fallen into the error of the “comparative 
method.” 


Irrelevant, Immaterial, Incompetent 


LAWRENCE LUCEY 


HOUGH not found in law books or books on 

argumentation, a definite technique has been de- 

veloped for those who must plead the weaker side 

of a case or a debate. It is sometimes called strategy. It 

is often referred to as “ shyster tactics.” And in the heat 

of many moments it has been called names which Web- 
ster deleted from his collection of words. 

The crucial point in the technique for arguing a poor 
case is to avoid the issue. When the facts are against 
you, detour from them, as one would from a plague- 
stricken area. A lawyer with a good case frequently 
spends more time in court objecting to evidence foreign 
to the issue than he does in presenting the issue. The op- 
posing lawyer realizes that he is lost if he sticks to the 
issue. Hence he avoids it, and drags in other issues. 

Since the Supreme Court ruled that the NRA is un- 
constitutional, the press and the nation generally, either 
consciously or unconsciously, have avoided the issue which 
the Supreme Court has framed. They have been led away 
from the issue. They have become entangled with ir- 
relevant, immaterial, and incompetent arguments. In these 
detours from the main issue, the proponents of social 
justice have not so good a case as they would have if 
‘they stuck to the issue. 

The issue which the NRA decision raised is this: Do 
the people of the United States want the workingman to 
receive a decent, living wage for a reasonable number of 
working hours? If the answer to this question is in the 
affirmative, then the people must desire the only pres- 
ent, practical means of obtaining this objective, which is 
the regulation of both inter-State and intra-State com- 
merce by the Federal Government. 

Two main avenues are used by those who have de- 
toured from the issue; namely, Constitutional Avenue 
and States’ Rights Avenue. Let us examine both of them. 

On Constitutional Avenue, one is told that the issue 
plainly stated is whether or not we should abolish the Con- 


stitution. The Fathers of the American Government by 
means of the Constitution limited the powers of the Fed- 
eral Government so that a bureaucracy could not be estab- 
lished. If the tendency of the New Deal is followed some 
un-American form of government will be established. 

If those with a Christian concept of the laborer accept 
this detour as the issue, they are being misled to their 
detriment. They are accepting the Liberty League’s inter- 
pretation of the facts, rather than the facts as they have 
arisen. 

By writing the Constitution the Fathers of America 
said that for the present the powers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment shall be limited to inter-State commerce. But by 
providing a means for amending the Constitution, these 
wise Fathers also said that if future generations should 
find this limitation unsuitable to their needs, they might 
increase this power. It is not unconstitutional to amend 
the Constitution. On the contrary, it is most Constitu- 
tional as the people of the United States have decided 
twenty-one times during the last 150 years. 

The Liberty League, in branding the present sentiment 
in favor of an Amendment to the Constitution as un- 
constitutional, seems to forget the past activities of its 
leading members. It forgets that these men were also the 
leading figures in the attack on the Constitutional pro- 
hibition of intoxicating liquors which resulted in the 
twenty-first Amendment. 

Along Constitutional Avenue one find those who are 
hiding behind the apron strings of the Constitution. They 
favor the Constitution, and anyone whom they oppose is, 
inferentially, against the Constitution. History is over- 
flowing with people who have hid behind a revered name, 
and used the name as a club over their opponents. Those 
who upheld laissez faire called themselves “ liberalists ” 
and let it be known that criticism of this doctrine was a 
slap at liberty. By assuming the name “ reformation ” 
the Protestants were able to claim that Catholics were 
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against reformation in its real sense. Shakespeare thought 
that a rose by any other name would smell as sweet. But 
those who hide behind the apron strings of the Constitu- 
tion would not smell half so sweet if they changed their 
name, and showed just what side of the real issue they 
were on. 

Along States’ Rights Avenue can be found most of 
the newspapers of the nation. They believe that “ the 
ghosts of Thomas Jefferson and Alexander Hamilton 
walk abroad, having first exchanged shoes.” Mark Sul- 
livan’s column in the Herald Tribune appears under the 
following caption: “ Roosevelt expected to broaden 
States’ rights issue for 1936.’ And the New York Times 
Magazine proclaims: “ States’ rights, an issue long quies- 
cent, has within the past two weeks become once more 
the major point of contention in our national life, an issue 
transcending in interest—and in importance—the whole of 
President Roosevelt’s program of reform” (June 9). 

States’ rights is accepted as the issue. There can be 
no doubt about the acceptance. But is it the real issue or 
merely an irrelevant detour away from the issue? 

Had the several States offered to combat the economic 
chaos which presently exists, there would now be no need 
to regulate intra-State business. There would be no need 
for a Constitutional Amendment. Were the States able 
and willing to regulate intra-State business, it would be 
a violation of States’ rights to have the Federal Govern- 
ment also regulate intra-State commerce. 

To date, practically the only legislation concerning the 
condition of labor enacted by the more progressive States 
has been workmen’s compensation acts, the limitation of 
the hours for women workers in hazardous businesses, 
the laws which require children to obtain working pa- 
pers, and laws supplementing NRA which are now un- 
constitutional. With the exception of the few States that 
have enacted supplemental NRA laws, the States have 
practically never exercised their power to regulate the 
wages and hours of labor within a State. This power 
has remained dormant. If it is granted to the Federal 
Government, the States will not lose any of their active 
rights for the States have never used this power. The 
people will be granting a right to the Federal Govern- 
ment which it never had, and which the States have 
never used. 

If the Federal Government were granted the power to 
regulate intra-State commerce, that would not mean the 
States would lose any of their power over intra-State 
commerce. They would not lose this power solely be- 
cause an identical power had been granted to the Fed- 
eral Government. An Amendment to the Constitution 
would not wipe out this power of the States. It would 
only grant the power to the Federal Government, with- 
out taking away any of the rights of the States. Thus, 
both governments would have the power to regulate intra- 
State commerce, and could cooperate with each other as 
happened when “ baby” NRA laws were passed by the 
States. Rather than take away any rights which the States 
have, the Federal Government by sharing this right would 
he able to help the States to actualize their now dormant 
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power. The proposed Amendment would increase rather 
than decrease the active rights of the States. 

Should one or some of the States suddenly decide to 
pass minimum-wage and maximum-hour legislation, would 
that remove the present urgent necessity for an Amend- 
ment to the Constitution? Emphatically no! The indus- 
tries so affected by this State legislation would move to a 
more “ friendly” State. Business would look about for 
a Reno—a place in which lax laws permitted them, not 
to renovate, but to sweat labor for starvation wages. They 
would move across State lines, as the New York Stock 
Exchange threatened to do when New York City pro- 
posed a stock-transfer tax. The States which did not regu- 
late wages and hours would be havens for business, just 
as Delaware is now the “ home of corporations.” Even- 
tually the States which did pass such laws would be forced 
to repeal them. The threat of the Stock Exchange caused 
New York City to toss its tax bill into the wastepaper 
basket. Back in 1917, New Jersey was forced to repeal 
Woodrow Wilson’s laws, prohibiting the formation of 
holding corporations, because she found that States which 
did not have such laws were receiving large sums for 
granting charters to holding corporations. 

Unless uniform laws regulating the wages and hours 
of labor were passed simultaneously by the forty-eight 
States, which is sheer nonsense as bar associations which 
have pleaded for the adoption of a uniform criminal law, 
divorce law, corporation law, etc., know from their ex- 
perience, it is impossible to regulate wages and hours 
within the States without a Constitutional Amendment. 
The States have the power to regulate wages and hours, 
but they cannot exercise it. At present, this power is as 
useful to them as opera glasses would be to a blind man. 

Realizing that State governments have not and can- 
not enact effective labor legislation, there is no other 
place to turn but to the Federal Government. -And that 
makes imperative an Amendment to the Constitution. 

The issue is not the abolition of the Constitution or 
the curtailment of States’ rights. These are irrelevant, 
immaterial, and incompetent detours. They should be ob- 
jected to, and stricken from the record. The issue is a 
struggle between the pagan concept of the laborer and 
that of Christianity. Should the laborer receive a decent, 
living wage for reasonable hours of work? 

Let's stick to the issue! 


TO GRANDMOTHER 


This sweep of level pastures rolling bare 
To meet the salient hills, this rugged tree 
Clean-patterned on gray skies, and windless air 
Of a November twilight when the sea 
Lies smooth and dull, silvered as glass might be 
By faintly misting breath—these may compare 
In candid beauty with your tranquil age 
Unqualified by arts, content to own 
Its honest wrinkles, letters on the page 
That holds the tale of all your years have known 
But new sophistications may not find 
The match for your integrity of mind. 
Amy Brooke MaGINNIs. 
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Education 


Ichabod Crane, Ph.D. 


Pau L. BLAKELY, S.J. 
N the “ Old Farmers’ Almanac,” we find a warning 
for this time of the year. “ Secure your cellars from 

frost. Fasten loose clapboards and shingles. Hire a good 
schoolmaster.” Having secured our cellars from frost, 
and fastened the loose clapboards and shingles, we may 
now sit down, as our young-eyed cherubim prepare to 
wend their way to school, to consider what provision we 
have made for a good schoolmaster. 

For although it has passed into proverb, it is still literal- 
ly true that the teacher makes the school. Mordant criti- 
cism, impatient of all but the literal, has destroyed, I 
believe, the charming story of Mark Hopkins and the 
log. But one Mark Hopkins out in the open is still a 
school, while Gothic buildings, set amid lawns whereon 
feed the fallow deer, are only buildings, even when in them 
swarm a thousand Ichabod Cranes, every man jack armed 
with a Ph.D. Structures of carven stone may house a 
laboratory, a library, a university press, a football team, 
and the Olympic shot-putter, and so in some vague man- 
ner justify their existence and claim exemption from taxa- 
tion. But a school they are not, unless among their Icha- 
bod Cranes, there is the leaven of the spirit of Mark 
Hopkins. 

Let us sit upon the ground for a moment and reason 
together on the futility of the obvious. Ichabod Crane, 
who tarried in Sleep Hollow for the purpose of instruct- 
ing the children of the vicinity, was not wholly without 
merits. True, he had a passion for the rod, and in this 
respect resembled another famous schoolmaster of whom 
it was said that “it was lucky the cherubim who took 
him to heaven were nothing but wings and faces, or he 
infallibly would have flogged them by the way.” Still, 
this tendency might have been overlooked, in view of his 
pupils, “tough, wrong-headed, broad-skirted Dutch 
urchins,” who, the historian assures us, throve on a diet 
of birch. The real fly in the amber of this Ichabod, the 
rift in his pitchpipe, which finally undid him, had no con- 
nection with his penchant for the rod. Ichabod might 
have denuded the neighboring forest of all its birches, 
and still have qualified as a teacher. Let us look else- 
where for the reason of his failure. 

The simple truth is that Ichabod’s heart was not in his 
work. To him, as to thousands in our day, teaching was a 
temporary occupation, a mere rung on the ladder to suc- 
cess, on which his ambitious foot would not tarry long. 
He had a good appetite, an excellent quality in a teacher, 
and although lank, he was gifted, according to the his- 
torian, with the dilating power of an anaconda. Too often 
the tea table, to employ a politer phrase, came between him 
and his work. In addition, “ he was peculiarly happy in 
the smiles of all the country damsels,” and by his superior 
elegance and address had distanced, or so he thought, 
that roaring blade, Brom Van Brunt, on the road to the 
affections of Katrina Van Tassel. 
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Plainly he was no pale student. He never bound a wet 
towel about his fevered brow and burned the midnight 
oil, as he pored over musty tomes in search of learning. 
With Ichabod, Katrina Van Tassel and the pleasures of 
the table came first, and his teaching next. His ideal was 
not to train the young mind to a high grade of shooting, 
but to win the fair Katrina, and then start off to become 
a lawyer, a squire, perhaps, or even a Member of Congress 
from Kentucky or Tennessee. 

Ambitions of this nature are incompatible with high 
ideals in teaching. Teaching is a career that takes the 
whole man and all that is in him. Leacock says some- 
where that teachers are poorly paid today, because they 
are the spiritual descendants of Friar Peter or Brother 
Ambrose, who used to come into the classroom with a beg- 
gar’s wallet at his girdle, and was well satisfied to take as 
his guerdon the scraps which his pupils would fling there- 
in. I am unable to accept that theory as an explanation 
of teachers’ salaries, but the second part of the theory is 
quite true. There was a time when teaching was under- 
stood not as a means of making a living, but as a means 
of training the young how to live. It was a vocation to 
which one gave the best in his life, throughout his life. 
It was not a job that held one to a treadmill, but a pro- 
fession in which the chief duty and privilege was to give, 
not to take. Teaching was all this, because in the days 
before the religious revolt of the sixteenth century brought 
havoc into the world, the teacher was a priest, or a Re- 
ligious, or a layman who trained God’s children for the 
love of God. 

That day has not wholly passed. In our own country 
millions of young people will return to school or college 
this month, and begin their work under the guidance of 
men and women to whom teaching is not a way of mak- 
ing a living, but a holy and a lifelong calling. There is 
no roistering Brom Van Brunt lying in wait for these 
teachers in Catholic schools, for there is no Katrina Van 
Tassel in their lives. They have no ambition for a post 
as squire or Congressman, and Kentucky and Tennessee, 
fair as are their sunny fields and shadowed streams, 
beckon to them in vain. They have chosen their work, 
and in it they will remain, until God calls them to the ex- 
ceeding great reward prepared for those who instruct 
others to justice. Not to them was addressed the reproach 
uttered by that unhappy genius, Erasmus: 

I admit that your vocation is laborious, but I utterly deny that 
it is tragic or deplorable, as you call it. To be a schoolmaster 
is next to being a king. Do you count it a mean employment to 
imbue the minds of your fellow-citizens in their earnest years 
with the best literature and with the love of Christ, and to return 
them te their country honest and virtuous men? . . . Even among 
the heathen it was always a noble thing to deserve well of the 
state, and no one serves it better than the moulders of raw boys. 

Except, I am constrained to add, those who mould raw 
girls. Theirs is the more difficult and, often, the more 
thankless task. 

I suppose that our Catholic parents have secured the 
cellar from frost, and, with the aid of the HOLC, have 
fastened the loose clapboards and the shingles. They have 
thus protected themselves against the winter, but what 
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have they done to protect their children at school? The 
most important work that lies to their hand is not roofs 
or cellars, but the provision of a good schoolmaster. Are 
tneir children under teachers who realize that their first 
purpose is to develop Christ in the soul of the pupil? 
Or are they trained by teachers who are forbidden by 
the school to pronounce His Name with reverence? 

The difference between the two schools is the differ- 
ence between Christ and His enemy. For a school is not 
merely a place in which the child is taught to read and 
to write. It is a world in which the child lives, and im- 
bibes, not so much from books, as from teachers and 
his fellows. a philosophy of life. From a school which 
excludes Christ, the child will only by a miracle acquire 
a philosophy of life which includes Christ. In what Eras- 
mus calls his “ earnest years” he must be imbued with 
the spirit of letters, but it is infinitely more important 
that he be filled “ with the love of Christ.’”’ If his school 
does not do that, it is not the school for the Catholic 
child, or, indeed, for any child. 

Parents may not flatter themselves that they have done 
enough when they have placed the child in a school in 
which, they assert, nothing positively wrong will be taught. 
With equal wisdom might they reason that while the school 
will not formally concern itself with the physical welfare 
of the child, it will not infect him with typhus. But the 
school from which religion is excluded cannot be “ harm- 
less,” since it omits from the child’s training what the 
child most sorely needs. Nor can it be “ neutral” or 
“ non-sectarian,” for as Pius XI writes in the Encyclical 
on “ The Christian Education of Youth,” in practice it 
necessarily becomes irreligious. That is why the Catho- 
lic parent who entrusts his child to a non-Catholic school, 
sins against his grave obligation to provide for the child’s 
religious and moral welfare; unless, in a given case, he 
has obtained permission from the Bishop, and scrupulously 
observes the precautions the Bishop has prescribed. 

The sum of the whole matter is that the only fit place 
for the Catholic student of whatever grade is the Catholic 
school, college, and university. There alone will he find 
masters, no Ichabod Cranes, but men who have conse- 
crated their lives to a calling which in sacredness and 
necessity is second only to that of the ministry of the 
Word and the Sacraments. 


SPRING HERALDS 


The swallows have again come to our eaves, 
And, wild with joy of fair Spring days to be, 

Great sulphur moths, under the greening leaves, 
Weave endless chains in endless ecstacy. 


The air is golden where the kingcups are 
About the marshlands, and the sagans nod 
Where the pale celandines, in bright star on star, 
Seem to have fallen from the fields of God. 


The year’s dark ember days are done and ended, 
Sunbright and flower-white, living and all athrill, 
Spring, from the gray-green gloom, her cere-cloths rended, 
Steps forth in young, fresh beauty, unbelievable. 
CaTHAL O’ByRNeE. 
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With Scrip and Staff 











I* all this job of reforming the world that seems to 
oppress so many of our fellow-citizens, it seems to me 
that considerable trouble could be saved if each person 
would make use of the means most immediately at hand. 
Lenotre, in one of his numberless narratives of ancient 
Paris, tells of the eighteenth-century gentleman who was 
told by his physician that he needed a regime in the open 
air: fresh air, sunshine, mild distraction, and all the rest 
of it. “ What you need, Monsieur,” said the physician, 
“are daily carriage rides. These will relax your nerves, 
purify your lungs, strengthen your resistance to illness.” 
The patient saw the wisdom of this prescription; and 
was pleased with One so agreeable in character. The only 
obstacle was that he possessed neither horse nor carriage, 
and his means were too modest to permit him to hire a 
vehicle. Sadly meditating upon his misfortune, he shuf- 
fled down the street, when he espied a funeral procession. 
Following the hearse was a long cortege of hacks, some 
of which were empty. A happy thought struck him. With 
a serious and preoccupied expression, he signaled to the 
driver of one of the hacks, hopped in, and settled him- 
self comfortably on the cushions. The trip to the cemetery 
and back took the good part of three hours. At his return, 
he felt already considerably benefited, and determined to 
repeat the experiment the following day. Perfect success! 
Day after day went past, and the sick man continued 
to profit by his funeral rides. Invariably he was taken 
for one of the party, for he took care to wear mourning 
garments, and a solemn, grief-stricken expression. On one 
occasion when he arrived at the cemetery the undertaker 
rushed up to him, with the request that he say a few words 
before the deceased was lowered to his last resting place ; 
since the clergyman who was to attend had been detained. 
Unfortunately, the unbidden guest did not know. whether 
the deceased was a man or a woman, old or young. How- 
ever, he did his best, stifling his voice in sobs and emotion. 
But he was not discouraged by this experience. All sum- 
mer long the trips continued. When autumn came, and 
hack riding became no longer a pleasure but a penance, 
he returned to the physician and announced himself cured. 
The prescription had worked. 
I am not advising funerals as a method of relaxation ; 
but merely to note that the means at hand may suffice 
when more elaborate devices are beyond our reach. 





HILE on this topic I might say a word about grave- 

stones. I do not wish to intrude upon the province 
of John Wiltbye, who has made many valuable observa- 
tions in the course of his explorations of final resting 
places. Nor do I wish to develop a theme which will, I 
believe, in the near future be the subject of quite consid- 
erable exposition by a liturgically minded Catholic lay- 
man who has given years of thought to this matter and 
who is eminently qualified to speak thereon. I wish mere- 
ly to draw attention to what might be said, in the hope 
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that some minds may therewith become antecedently 
occupied. 

For Catholic artists and craftsmen, there is, in this lay- 
man’s view, an extensive practical opportunity in the 
making of gravestones or monuments inspired by Chris- 
tian and Catholic ideas and by genuine artistic taste. For 
this type of product, there is, as we know, no decrease in 
the demand. 

Yet an enormous amount of money is spent annually, 
or monthly, or any way you want, on supplying this 
demand. It is an industry little troubled by competition, 
foreign trade, or passing fashions. Be the locality ever 
so humble, there is no charge like the tombstone charge 
to fill an honored bracket in the family budget. Country 
people have been known even to go without a second- 
hand car in order to purchase an adornment for the 
family lot, and city people are equally solicitous. 

What lessons, liturgical, doctrinal, could be taught by 
finely wrought works of art in such a noble and permanent 
function! They would cost less—rebukingly less—than 
the thick granite slabs that racketeers now demand. And 
countless artists could be employed thereon. Brother pen- 
niless, your pocketbook may yet be cured by a trip to the 


cemetery ! 





ISTORIANS have long been fascinated by the para- 

dox that Pope Alexander VI, the Papacy’s least 
hoast, should nevertheless have been such a reformer in 
his day. According to Michael de la Bedoyére, who writes 
in the September issue of Thought on Savanarola and 
Alexander VI, the latter came near being the truly needed 
great purifier of the Church. 

Though he had unparalleled opportunities for every sort of self- 
indulgence, Cardinal Borgia was not the man to succumb to them 
entirely. He was a man of action perfectly ready to undertake 
the duties of his state so long as he could enjoy its licit and illicit 
advantages; he was a brilliant man of the world accidentally at 
the summit of the ecclesiastical profession. He soon gained a 
reputation for administrative ability and for hard work. Had it 
not been for this gradual enslavement to two passions, family 
ambition and women, both equally improper for an ecclesiastic 
by vocation, but neither unnatural in a Spanish gentleman who 
had taken the wrong turning into the Church, he might well, in 
his career, have forestalled many of the reforms made later in the 
Council of Trent. 

The Church owes the Angelus and the Index Expur- 
vatorius to Alexander VI, who did “ enough novel and 
routine ecclesiastical work to provide matter wherewith 
his latest apologist [Msgr. De Roo] has filled five vol- 
umes.” Strange as it may seem, says de la Bedoyere, “ the 
peace on earth promised to men of good will is often safe- 
guarded by men of bad will, for the bad may know what 
is right and have it done, while the good may want what 
is objectively wrong.” 

Mission aid societies, William Habington the poet, 
various modern theories of life, and the Eucharistic Sac- 
rifice in Corinth, are some of the topics treated in this 
issue of Thought. Those who believe that racketeering is 
« wholly new phenomenon will learn from Dr. Rueve’s 
article, “ Plato the Modern.” Tue PIverm™. 
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Church English 


Henry A. Junee, S.J. 


Y the term Church English is here meant the language 

employed in prayers and Holy Scripture. This differs 
from current speech and the purpose of the present writ- 
ing is to discuss its peculiarities and proprieties. 

To begin with prayers. The chief divergence from 
everyday language is the use of the second person singular 
in addressing God or holy persons. There is a difference 
of opinion as to the use of “you” in this connection. 
Some say that it shows a lack of reverence, others deny it. 
There is certainly no inherent quality of reverence in the 
singular “thou,” “thee,” “thy.” The most ancient lan- 
guages, Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, use these singular 
forms in addressing a single person, no matter whom, and 
“you” when addressing several persons. In modern 
languages the usage varies greatly. In addressing the 
Deity and holy persons, the German and Slav use the 
singular. The Spanish uses the plural, but never the con- 
versational Usted; if there be a proper name, for ex- 
ample, Jesus, Mary, or an appellation, such as that of 
Father, Saviour, the singular is employed. The French 
uses the plural. Italian has three forms of address, the 
singular tu, the plural voi, and the feminine lei (she) 
which latter is used in a very polite meaning. Strange 
to say, all three forms are used in prayer with per- 
fect propriety and correctness. Accordingly, there is 
no inherent quality of reverence in the use of the singu- 
lar; if there be any such quality in it, it springs from 
usage. 

For centuries we have been repeating “thy kingdom 
come,” “ blessed art thou,” etc., and any divergence from 
this form impresses us as being bold or irreverent. To 
be logical, we should say that God, who owes no rev- 
erence to anyone, should be represented as using “ you,” 
as in “ Peter, do you love me?” Peter, who does owe 
reverence, should say “thou”: “ Yes, Lord, thou know- 
est that I love thee.” In French, therefore, Christ says 
tw and Peter answers vous. If, in English, “ you ” came 
into vogue—as it has begun to be used—all feeling of 
impropriety would vanish. 

Another strange and contradictory feature in our usage 
is the employment of this so-called irreverent plural in the 
plurale majestaticum. We never address a king or queen 
as “thy majesty,” but as “ your majesty.” Were we im- 
mediately after to speak of God, we should be obliged 
to employ the singular, “thy majesty,” “thy power,” 
and so forth. 

Our English Scripture has further peculiarities. Be- 
sides the second person singular for address, it also has 
a third person singular in “th”; it has archaic forms of 
the past tense and early idioms now obsolete. Could not 
all of these be replaced by modern forms and expres- 
sions? I think not. Once a usage or vogue has set in, it 
is too late to attempt a change. The use of “ thou,” “ thee,” 
and “thine,” will endure not only in prayers but also in 
Holy Scripture as long as the language itself will endure. 
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Great improvements often come too late. It would be a 
marvelous improvement if our instruments of precision, 
like the theodolite, transit instruments, sextants, telescopes. 
etc., were marked metrically ; but too late, they are gradu- 
ated in degrees. A book was issued some time ago show- 
ing the blunders of derivation in the terminology in our 
medical treatises. A critic in the London Month very 
wisely said: “It is too late, a change now would only 
mean confusion and chaos.” Were our musical staff of 
seven lines instead of five, or two lines an octave apart 
with five leger lines between them giving every note its 
own place, there would be no sharps, no flats, no double 
flats or sharps, no naturals. All chords would have the 
same appearance with only one variation; transposition 
would be child’s play; hundreds, nay thousands of hours 
of study would be eliminated. But, too late comes the 
proposal. Millions of musical publications should have 
to be reprinted; imagine the expense when every note 
must first be stamped by hand with a steel die. 

The Douay bible was writter in the sixteenth century. 
Other English translations do not represent any particu- 
lar period but adopt archaic forms and idioms at pleasure. 
One could not go back far beyond the sixteenth century 
usage because earlier English would be difficult. The 
further back we go, the greater the obscurity. In our 
versions, the great objective should be simplicity and in- 
telligibility with correctness. I fear this is overlooked. 
How many simple, uneducated persons would understand 
at once: ‘ Nay, He saith that he doth a sign” (“ No, 
He says that He works a miracle”). | fear that it would 
be as much of a haze and a blur as the line of Robert 
3urns; “ You'll blare out a’ your een” is to most persons. 
Is this principle of simplicity and clearness fully appre- 
ciated? Father Kinkead in giving definitions of all un- 
usual words at the beginning of every chapter of the Bal- 
timore Catechism did an excellent work. I know a preach- 
er who, if by accident a difficult word escaped his lips, 
never failed to repeat his sentence in simpler terms for 
the sake of the little ones, the illiterate of his flock. 

I imagine now that I bear my readers inquire; “ Well, 
what is your ideal of Scripture English?” I answer that I 
would eliminate all archaic or obsolete forms and ex- 
pressions, for example, “to make whole” for “ to cure.” 
What patient today says to his doctor: “ Can you make 
me whole?” instead of: “Can you cure me?” Or who- 
ever heard a physician say instead of: “ This treatment 
will restore you to health ” or “ make you well,” that “ this 
treatment will make you whole”? 

Candidly, I do not see any advantage in the use of 
archaic forms. What earthly advantage is there in say- 
ing: “she spake” instead of “she spoke”? In versions 
into other languages nothing of this sort exists. You 
object: “ Those forms are poetic and the scripture is 
poetic.” I answer; “ The Scripture is poetic not on ac- 
count of verbal forms, but because of the subject matter.” 
Take, for example, Isaias (chap. ii: v. 6) where the spirit 
to be brought into the world by the Messias, which Our 
Lord effectually brought in, is portrayed: 

The wolf shall dwell with the lamb: and the leopard shall lie 
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down with the kid: the calf, and the lion, and the sheep shall 
abide together, and a little child shall lead them. 

The calf and the bear shall feed: their young ones shall rest 
together: and the lion shall eat straw like the ox. And the suck- 
ling child shall play on the hole of the asp: and the weaned child 
shall thrust his hand into the den of the basilisk. 

Take, also, the passage of Ezechiel (chap. 
where the prophet is brought by the hand of God into an 
immense plain filled with human bones and where at 
God’s command he orders them to come together and to 
put on sinews and flesh and to live, and an immense army 
stands in array before him, a vivid picture of spiritual 
revival. These passages and others are highly poetical ; 
the metaphors are most startling; but the verbal forms 
are the simplest Hebrew, and the versions simple Greek 
and Latin. 

I would not use in English the Greek arrangement of 
tenses. Thus, “ Jesus cometh (present) . and stood 
(past) in their midst and said (past) . . . then he saith 
(present).”” I would make them all present for vividness 
or all past tenses. The early translators into Latin, living 
in close contact with and among the Greeks could with 
impunity give an extremely literal version. I would retain 
the second singular archaic used in our prayers. I would 
discard the obsolete form of the third person singular in 
“th,” as in “ saith,” “ seeth,” “ knocketh.” In a word, 1] 
would use only the language of our prayers. 

In conclusion, let me add a few verses changed to con- 
form with these suggestions. I ask the reader to observe 
what impression is made on him and if he sees anything 
odd or objectionable. The passage is in St. John (vii, 
15 ff.) 


The Jews, therefore, wondered, saying: 


XXXVii ) 


has this man 


“ How 
acquired learning, never having studied.” Jesus, therefore, an- 
swered them and said: “ My teaching is not mine, but his who 
sent me. If any one will do his will he shall know of my teach- 
ing whether it comes from God or whether I speak from myself. 
He that speaks from himself seeks his own glory but he that 
seeks the glory of him who sent him is true, and injustice is not 
in him. Did not Moses give you the Law? and none of you 
keeps the law. Why seek you to put me to death?” 

The multitude answered: “ Thou hast a devil; who seeks to 
put thee to death?” 

In this brief passage while “thou” and “thee” are 
retained, no less than eight verbs in “th” have been 


modified in form. 


’ 


TREES, ONLY TREES 
Trees, only trees. And yet I have seen one 
Silent by a tomb, that like a tender mother 
Holds in its roots a child of earth; the sun 
Strikes glittering needles sometimes through another. 
Working a filigree of leaf and gold 
Upon the ground. And others, too, than these, 
I have seen, that weep above the waters: old, 
Old in their leaf-shawls. Can they, too, be trees? 


Or is this a soldier in a scarlet cloak, 

And that the fallen, his fingers clutching earth? 

Those in the field, can they be peasant folk 

Weary above the corn, moaning their birth? 

Ah no, my soul must cry, they are not such; 

That they are trees, and only trees, is much. 
Norsert ENGELS 
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Oregon Epic 
By H. L. 


HIONEY IN THE HORN. Davis. Harper and 
Brothers. $2.50. 

USTO is quite definitely the literary fashion in novels for 

the coming year. Thomas Wolfe didn’t exactly start it, but 
he is responsible for it. Since the publication of Of Time and the 
River critics have been evidently interested in the virile American 
thing—in books filled with great eaters, great talkers, great shoot- 
ers; in backgrounds of great deserts, great rivers, great moun- 
tains; in language which can best be described as rhetorical slang. 
\ prize novel naturally fulfils the mood of the moment and in- 
dicates the taste of a competent professional jury. Of such a 
character is this year’s Harper Prize Novel. 

Properly speaking Honey in the Horn is not a novel at all, not 
even in the picaresque sense. It is rather a narrative of the pioneer 
days of Oregon in the 1890's and the 1900's in which the sixteen- 
year-old adventurer Clay and the equally vagrant girl Luce are 
the most prominent if not the central characters. The peregrina- 
tions of these two together and separately affords Mr. Davis the 
opportunity to describe all the trades, occupations, and pleasures 
of the Western colonists, to introduce every quaintness of speech 
and every shred of anecdote indigenous to Oregon. Oregonians 
may not be flattered but they will certainly be amused. The more 
effete Easterner may even be shocked. 

This racy handbook on the botany, geography, sociology, and 
folk-lore of the American Northwest is remarkable chiefly for 
its highly flavored style. Some sentences literally twang. Mono- 
logues roll on until one can» almost see the speaker pause from 
sheer exhaustion. There is a certain breathlessness about the whole 
book which gives the impression that the writer thinks that it is 
People are knifed, shot, and hanged and no one 
is timid enough to protest. Even the victims die with gusto. 
Hloney in the Horn is a very readable combination of vivid action 
and still life. 


just too droll. 


It is an epic without so much as a collective hero. 
IF, X. CONNOLLY. 


A Thud in the Himalayas 


ALTERNATIVE TO COMMUNISM. By E. 
The Abingdon Press. $2.00. 


CHRIST 5 
Stanley Jones. 

N immense ferment has been created in the minds of Evan- 

gelical Protestants engaged in Asiatic mission work by the 
unfavorable comparisons between Communism and Christianity 
that Communist agitators take delight in hurling at the heads 
of Christian neophytes. Everything that every non-Bolshevik has 
ever done adds fuel to the flame, for are not all non-Communists 
capitalists, are not capitalists Christians? If the missionary takes 
the alleged social achievements of Soviet Russia at their 
value, and really believes that the Russian system has come to 


face 


stay and is about to transform the world, he finds himself put 
considerably on the spot by young Hindu and Chinese questioners 
who wish to know why avowed enemies of Christianity can 
accomplish such presumably Christian things for humanity’s com- 
fort and joy. E. Stanley Jones, whose popular religious treatises, 
“translated into practically every language, have reached the 
hearts of millions” (says the jacket), has been more than ordi- 
narily impressed by the Russian doings, though even he has 
some doubts as to the outcome. As he observes: 


Russia hits one inwardly with a terrific thud. It knocks 
the breath out of one. One needs assurance. Will God 
not give a special word at an hour like that? I got it.... 
Amid the shock of things I emerged from Russia with 
two things: an unshakable Kingdom and an unchanging 


Personal Program and a Person. 
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What Mr. Jones got was undoubtedly the right Person, viz., 
Jesus Christ. He has also got to a remarkable degree the social 
message of the Gospel: the intensely human aspects of the God- 
Man’s solicitude for suffering society. 

His own program of the Kingdom is ultra-simple: voluntary 
self-deprivation of superfluous wealth, cooperation in place of 
competition, charity and justice towards other races and peoples. 
He appears unacquainted with Catholic social thought, save for 
a little C. Hl. Dawson. For Jones the Vatican is just a place 
where Christ is crucified anew. If the author would devote three 
months of the discussions that he holds with a hundred disciples 
in his Ashram at Sat Tal in the Himalayas to a thorough study 
of the social encyclicals, he would be better able to picture to him- 
self how cooperation and collaboration can be translated into 
concrete institutions, with relation to class, family, and govern- 
ment. For a concrete Bolshevism cannot be met by an abstract 
Kingdom. It might even soften his feelings towards the Vatican 
and the jewels in the Bambino’s crown. Joun LAFArce. 


War Hero 


ALBERT AND THE BELGIANS. By 
William Morrow and Company. $3.00. 
HE author is a Brussels newspaperman. As a boy he played 
with the children of the Belgian royal family. As a young 
man he was a frequent visitor at the palace and was allowed to 
travel with the King on one of his African expeditions. Thus to a 
adds an_ intimate 


Charles d'Ydewalle. 


jeurnalist’s knowledge of public affairs he 
acquaintance with the home life of Albert and his Queen. He is 
well qualified for the work he undertakes, though he protests that 
his book is not a history but “a sheaf of memories.” His ventures 
into the remoter background are not always fortunate, but for 
Albert’s twenty-five-year reign he is a competent witness. His 
close-up portrait of the man himself reveals a rather remarkable 
King leading his people though a tragic war and solving the 
knotty problems of a modern nation. 

In 1909, at the age of thirty-four, Albert I succeeded his uncle, 
Leopold II, on the throne of In February, 1934, his 
mangled corpse was picked up at the foot of a high cliff near 


Jelgium. 
Namur. The memory of the tragedy, which shocked the world 
and saddened seven million Belgians, is still fresh. But d’Ydewalle’s 
story of the national mourning during the days that followed the 
accident surpasses anything I have read on the subject. The sig- 
nificance of this common grief goes beyond mere sentimental devo- 
It showed that a bourgeois dislike of 
Socialism had not 


tion to a people’s hero. 
monarchy and the wide popular appeal of 
alienated the affection of Belgians for their King. The kingship 
was strong because the King had been a father who deserved the 
confidence of his people. 

The early education of Albert had not been a fit preparation for 
the important role he was to play. He was the younger son of a 
brother of Leopold Il, and as such was not looked upon as a 
candidate for the throne. But through personal effort he over- 
came his handicaps, and when the turn of events made him King 
he seemed to have all the qualifications for the position. He had 
been a reader of history and a student of economics. He con- 
tinued to study while he worked at the job of ruling. The Belgian 
Constitution called for a mere figurehead, but circumstances and 
his own dogged energy produced a real king. The unsavory mem- 
ory of Leopold II had darkened the popularity of the kingship, but 
the known integrity of Albert restored its luster, while the hero- 
ism of the War period added to its prestige by throwing a halo 
of glory around the fighting King. Moreover, the nation and the 
world admired and loved the Queen at his side. 

The book is not a complete account of the royal pair; much 
less is it a complete history of contemporary Belgium. One miss- 
ing chapter is the story of the visit of Albert and Elizabeth to 
America in 1919. But the author’s narrative is in perfect har- 
mony with the favorable impression they left behind them at 
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that time. Numerous anecdotes connected with their travels 
might have been included in the book. The hard-working, serious- 
minded (if chronically pessimistic and gloomy) King who was 
big enough to ignore public opinion and personal interest, 
and the Queen whose bearing and conversation exerted an elevating 
influence in American drawing-rooms as well as in the court 
circles of Spain deserved the love and confidence of the Belgian 
people. 

Nowhere does the author descend to mere panegyric. He writes 
quite frankly about a subject that had won his admiration. In 
less than 300 pages he incidentally throws much light on the out- 
break of the World War and on a dozen or more of the great 
actors in it. He also introduces us to Flemish Nationalism and 
the rising menace of Socialism. R. Corrican. 


Main Office 


THE CATHOLIC HIGH-SCHOOL PRINCIPAL. 
M. Crowley, A.M., Ph.D. The Bruce Publishing Company. $2.50. 

ERE is a book that everyone in any way connected with the 

administration of Catholic high schools must not only read 
but ponder and study and keep at his elbow for frequent refer- 
ence, inspiration, and guidance, for it presents as no other book 
does (1) a picture of the principalship in the Catholic high school 
as it is, (2) a vision of it as it should be, and (3) the way to 
make the transition from the actual to the ideal—an informing, 
stimulating, practical book. 

It is an illuminating book that brings together the results of the 
best studies of the principalship made in Catholic secondary edu- 
cation in the United States, and corroborates, corrects, or comple- 
ments them by the author’s masterful handling of the data fur- 
nished him in an elaborate questionnaire answered by 243 Catho- 
lic high-school principals during the fifth biennial survey of the 
Bureau of Education of the National Catholic Welfare Conference. 
Nowhere else can the student of education learn so much about 
the strength and weakness of the Catholic principalship. 

It is a stimulating book. Dr. Crowley is no mere fact finder. 
His dry data take on life in the light of his purpose, which is to 
and to show the way to, further pro- 
Principals studying the book 


demonstrate the need of, 
fessionalization of the principalship. 
will have a new consciousness of their opportunities and responsi- 
bilities, particularly as supervisors of instruction, and will find in it 
fresh motivation for self-improvement and the improvement of 
their high schools. Officials and superiors responsible for the 
appointment and training of principals will have a new apprecia- 
tion of the strategic importance of carefully selected and thorough- 
ly trained principals and of their own opportunities and obliga- 
tions to professionalize the principalship. High-school teachers 
will see better than ever before their relationships and responsibili- 
ties to the school and its principal in the light of his responsibili- 
ties. The very frankness of the book adds to its stimulative power. 
There is no glossing over shortcomings and no winking at de- 
ficiences, but also no peevish fault finding, no indulgence in self- 
pity, and no attitude of helplessness in the face of difficulties. Ii 
Dr. Crowley has a keen eye for shortcomings, he also sees remedies 
and unhesitatingly offers them. 

That makes it an eminently practical book. 
instead of vague generalizations we are given convincing, specific 
suggestions for the improvement of unsatisfactory conditions. The 
final chapter on “How to Professionalize the Principalship,” after 
a recapitulation of the present status of the principal in the Catholic 
high school, offers a summarizing list of eighteen recommendations 
for the improvement of the status of the principalship, followed by 
a well-thought-out training program for high-school principals. 
The questions for discussion and the topics for investigation and 
report, given at the end of each chapter, are really thought-pro- 
voking ; the selected bibliographical references provided after each 
chapter are to the point, well selected, and very intelligently an- 
notated. Jurtan L. MALINE. 


In each chapter, too, 
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Shorter Reviews 
RELIGION TEACHING AND PRACTICE. 
Bandas. Joseph Wagner. $1.50. 
O keep religion alive in the children attending the 
schools is one of the serious problems confronting the Church 
today. The enormity of this task can be somewhat grasped when 
Catholic children are in 


By Rudolph G. 


public 


we consider that forty-one per cent of 
the public grade schools and eighty per cent of those of high- 
school age are receiving secular education. Moreover, the task 
of reaching these groups has hardly seen a beginning. But to 
those who see the problem and wish to cope with it—pastors, 
Religious teachers, or laymen and women—Dr. Bandas’s little 
work will bring much practical aid and direction. With the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine and with his seminarians he has 
been working away at the situation in his own locality; 
he can talk from practical experience on the subject. 
Catechetical methods in dealing with these children, the applica- 
tion of the best pedagogical methods to the teaching of religion, 
the correlation of the various religious branches and of the re- 
ligious with the secular branches, all with the ideal of making 
religion an intimate and dynamic force in the life of the child 
this forms the bulk of the work. It is furnished, too, 
practical bibliography for the catechist. Finally, 
and the parish study club are dealt with from the practical view- 


hence 


with a 


the vacation school 


point of actual experience in the matter. W. F. F. 
COLLEGE AND LIFE, By M. E. Bennett. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. $2. 73: 

OR those who hold with Dr. Lewis Terman, that “ there should 


be a required orientation course dealing with the problems of 
self-direction,” there is offered this book by 
This pains- 


self-discovery and 
the Director of Orientation, Pasadena Junior College. 
taking author states as her purpose to guide the reader in 
workable 


formu 
lating his own problems and in reaching solutions. 
“ Understanding and increased mastery of the techniques of self- 
is to 


discovery and self-direction are our goals.” The reader who 


reach these goals is the college beginner. Taking up this book, your 
Frosh is to look for guidance in how to learn to learn how to make 
the best of college for the sake of the best in life. 
book, 


psychological, 


If this seems 


circuitous and confusing, so is the however rich it is in a 


vastness of pedagogical, sociologial lore. In fact 
the very richness of the book and the false supposition of enough 
familiarity by freshmen with the “ ologies,” defeats its own pur- 
Judicious selection of material and far less technique would 
not discourage by wearying a 


One paragraph of the book reads as follows: 


pose. 


freshman reader. 


The solving of such problems of conflict between a r 
ligious faith acquired early in life and later studies and ex 
periences might well start with recognition of the fact that 
we have passed out of the period of authoritarianism in our 
thinking where any beliefs can be forcibly imposed by a: 
authority outside of oneself. 
Catholic guides of youth will 


doctrines similar to it. 


reject that doctrine and other 


TIME’S DOOR. 
$2.50. Published 


ON of a mad Italian violinist and a beautiful German 


By Esther Meynell. The 
August. 6. 


Vacmillan C 


mother, 
Giovanni Cavatini is one of the few really interesting musi 
cians in the pages of fiction. His imagination, inflamed by the 
pressure of work and his premature genius, is directed to the past 
A packet of letters written by one of his ancestors who had been 
a student under Bach opens the door of the distant world 
for the young artist becomes unreal. Living in Munich aiter 
the death of his father, he haunts the dwellings of the master in 
the Thomasschule and gradually identifies himself with the Cava- 
tini who had been in love with Catherina Bach. This fundamental 
unreality is nowise relieved by Mrs. Meynell’s philosophical dis- 
quisitions, but fortunately the story is set against the human hack- 


Time 








wm 


ground of Giovanni’s mother, the satanic genius of Paganini, and 
the magnificent vitality of Amades Govoni as well as a number 
of lovable German eccentrics. 

Indeed many of the episodes are more believable and more 
fascinating than the main story, particularly the romance between 
the mother and the doctor and Amades and the rich English girl. 
The reader will also be entertained by some very able and stimu- 
lating musical talk even though the author’s idolatry of Bach is 
at times indiscriminating. A distinguished style, an unusual plot, 
and a heady romanticism combine to make Esther Meynell’s novel 
extremely welcome reading. -. ae te 


FATHER PIERRE BOUSCAREN, SJ. Edited by William 
L. Hornsby, S.J. Bruce Publishing Company. $1.50. 

HEN Father Bouscaren in a letter to a missionary friend 

wrote: “God seems to have chosen the suffering and dis- 
appointment and death of his servants for the accomplishment 
of works which He does not will to accomplish by the granting 
of immediate results,” he was unconsciously expressing what may 
have been the great work of his own life. For as the present 
volume clearly shows, his life was a life of intense suffering and 
bitter disappointment, and was terminated when he was still in 
the prime of manhood. But the little volume demonstrates that 
sanctity is still a vital force in the world, that saints are not 
things of the past only. 

Father Bouscaren was born in Cincinnati in 1889 and was edu- 
cated by the Jesuits in St. Xavier College, in that city. Join- 
ing the Society at an early age, he progressed rapidly in the 
science of the Saints and was marked by Superiors almost from 
the beginning for a responsible position. For several years after 
his ordination he taught philosophy and ascetical theology and 
functioned as Spiritual Father at St. Louis University. He died 
in high repute for learning and sanctity in 1927. 

The editors have seen fit to publish Father Bouscaren’s notes 
and letters as they were found after his death, adding only ex- 
planatory notes. One may or may not agree with this method, 
but to the reviewer it seems that a biography based on and woven 
about these writings would have been preferable, for the reading 
of notes and letters is apt to become tiresome. However, no one 
who reads through the book carefully can fail to draw profit and 
inspiration from it. The volume is prefaced with a splendid ac- 
count of the life of Father Bouscaren (from the pen of Father 
Gilbert J. Garraghan, S.J.) which originally appeared as an 
obituary notice of the dead priest. J.G. L. 
WISH AND IWISDOM. D. Appleton- 
Century Company. $3.50. 

N this book on the vagaries of belief we enter the realm of 

the psychic or the pseudo-psychological. The author discusses 
such subjects as Leo Taxil, Madame Blavatsky, Professor Jaeger, 
and Zarif, the calculating and reading horse. Phenomena dis- 
cussed range from witchcraft and necromancy to psychometry, 
auras and vibrations, ectoplasm and psychic structures, numerology 
and reading of the lines of head and hand. It is not a study of 
abnormal psychology that Jastrow offers us but rather an exami- 
nation of the abundant credulity of people in the mass and their 
willingness to be fooled by high-sounding words, cults, and tech- 
niques. 

The weakness of the book lies in the fact that Jastrow has a 
“modern mind,” a mind that thinks itself evidently absurd to 
imagine that there is something more in diabolism and witchcraft 
than the mechanistic science of our day admits. If there is a 
spirit world, and Jastrow cannot prove that there is not, it is 
not unthinkable that that spirit world can influence the everyday 
world of mechanism revealed by sense. The impression given 
of the vast numbers destroyed through the witch manias is over- 
The book is a well-written and interesting account of all 


By Joseph Jastrow. 


drawn. 


the oddities of belief to which the human mind is ever prone. 


A. G. B. 
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Recent Fiction 


VEIN OF IRON. By Ellen Glasgow. A picture map for end- 
papers helps the reader follow the emotional story of Ada Fin- 
castle McBride, her Ralph, her family, through thirty-five years 
of hopes, aspirations, disappointments, vicissitudes, failure, to a 
new start. It is not a cheerful story; it snarls; it casts many 
doubts on God’s goodness, if indeed He exists at all; humanity 
is all right; helping one’s neighbor is the acme of virtue, if 
you do it for humanity’s sake. But artistically designed and at- 
tractively manufactured, this new work sustains Miss Glasgow’s 
reputation for power to portray character in prose of a strongly 
poetic quality. September choice of the Book-of-the-Month Club. 
Published August 29. (Harcourt, Brace. $2.50.) 


STRANGE JOURNEY. By Maud Cairnes. This first novel by 
Lady Kathleen Curzon-Herrick, who prefers to write under a 
pen-name, takes the form of a fantasy. It is based on the periodic 
translations of Lady Elizabeth Forrester into Mrs. Polly Wilkin- 
son and contrary-wise. Since the worlds of the two women are 
utterly remote, these translations, which are bodily but not mental, 
have many amusing consequences. The reader’s interest is held 
mildly yet pleasantly throughout; still the tremendous catastrophe 
one is somehow expecting toward the end never comes off. Pub- 
lished August 5. (Norton. $2.00.) 


GOOD-BYE FOR THE PRESENT. By Eleanor Acland. In 
the first half of this book, subtitled “The Story of Two Child- 
hoods,” the author chronicles the history of her own earliest ten 
years against a rugged Westmoreland background, and in the last 
half does the same for her Londoner daughter’s. As always hap- 
pens when this sort of biographical writing is done capably and 
discerningly, many fascinating pages crammed with capital child 
anecdotes and sayings are the result. Milly and Ellen were very 
different little girls, but both were exceedingly human and lov- 
able and real; so much so that it is with something of personal 
sorrow we read of Ellen’s tragic death, and regret the hiatus 
left by Protestantism in each young life. The book, of course, 
induces the inevitable comparisons between Victorian and mod- 
ern methods of child training. Published August 27. (Macmillan. 
$2.50.) 


ALL THINGS ARE POSSIBLE. By Lewis Browne. An author 
who began writing fiction, but turned to biography and history, 
now Offers fictional biography in his apocryphal story of Maryah 
of Magdala. Mr. Browne’s heroine is not the traditional figure 
based on the Gospels, except perhaps vaguely and partially, in 
her great faith in the Master. In fact there are so many differ- 
ences between the two that the author’s Maryah of Magdala is 
only somebody else with the same name, a queer creature, pretty 
nearly masochistic, who runs to phrenetic spasms of religious 
mania, invents her own visions, retails the lies to her people, and 
backs it all up by throwing fits. Not once in the 300 pages is 
Mary the Mother of Jesus, so good a friend of the real Magdalene, 
even so much as mentioned. Mr. Browne missed many wonderful 
opportunities in this story, but apparently did not want them. 
The style is a hybrid of semi-archaisms and modern colloquialisms, 
full of irregular unpolished writing. Published August 27. (Mac- 
millan. $2.50.) 


MERELY MURDER. By Georgette Heyer. A really unusual, 
bright, and sprightly mystery, with a murdered man’s heirs who 
rejoice in being suspected of the crime and delight in bedeviling 
the weary Inspector from Scotland Yard. Well worth reading. 
Published September 6. (Doubleday, Doran. $2.00.) 
BELCHAMBER. By H. O. Sturgis. After years of obscurity 
Belchamber has been resurrected. As a study of human character 
and the society of the 1890’s in England, this novel is just as im- 
portant and infinitely more interesting to the contemporary reader 
than the famous Picture of Dorian Gray. It is superb in an 
old-fashioned way. Not to be missed. (Oxford University Press. 
80 cents.) 
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Communications 








Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 


words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


Theology for Laymen 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The Rev. Leo A. Cullum, S.J., is to be complimented upon bring- 
ing a very vital question into the open under the title “ Theology 
for Laymen.” For too many Catholics, education in matters re- 
ligious ends instead of begins with the penny catechism. It is the 
exception rather than the rule if the pursuit of religious knowl- 
edge continues after school days are over. 

However, there are groups of men and women in various parts 
of the United States who believe that the command of Christ to 
His apostles to teach all nations applies equally as well to all who 
follow in their footsteps. There are men and women who realize 
the greatness and the fulness of the storehouse of religious knowl- 
edge. One example of such a group with which I am very familiar 
is worthy of mention. 

In New York City a group of men, lawyers, bank clerks, stu- 
dents, business men, teachers, court clerks and others, find time 
to attend a lecture once a week during the year, excepting only 
the months of July and August. They have taken a course in 
theology which has for its ultimate purpose an understanding of 
the principal points of dogma in all religion. They have literally 
gone “from the valleys to the mountain tops” in searching out 
the essence of such doctrines as the Existence of God, the At- 
tributes of God, the Incarnation, the Sacraments, Grace, the Super- 
natural Life. They are not compelled to attend and the fact is 
equally true here that “grown men do not follow a course of 
lectures as a fad.” From personal experience it is permissible to 
state that the drawing power is the real thrill that comes from an 
understanding of the truths of religion. One who grasps the fact 
of the state of a soul in sanctifying grace and glimpses the rela- 
tionship of God to that soul can’t help wanting to know more. 
It is equally true that “a deeper knowledge of Him is a great aid 
to holiness.” 

The group of men I have mentioned is the Catholic Evidence 
Guild of New York. The lectures have been given since 1928 
by the Moderator, the Rev. Francis LeBuffe, S.J. These men 
will testify to the truth of Father Cullum’s statements. It is to 
be hoped that others will read them and follow on the same road. 

New York. Tuomas J. Diviney, President, 

Catholic Evidence Guild of New York. 


“Unknown, and Yet Well Known” 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have a piece of news for the papers. A father in Israel, the 
Rev. Raymond Vernimont, of Texas, has gone to his reward. 
He was a poor, obscure, humble priest, “ unknown, and yet well 
known.” No long obituaries chronicled his life and deeds. No bril- 
liant gathering of the rich and famous attended his funeral. But 
the invisible wings of angels rustled softly over his bier, and their 
warm tears bedewed his gentle face. He was poor on earth; he 
is now rich in heaven. 

From time to time he used to write to me in his peculiar, crabbed 
handwriting, praising newspaper letters of mine he had read. His 
short letters were earnest and sincere, full of burning zeal for the 
cause of religion and morality, and revealing a prophet’s grief for 
the evils of the age. He would end his letters, “God bless you! ” 
His words consoled and strengthened me. I miss my friend. 

Friend, thou hast no grief now. Thou art gone to a place 
where all things have been made’ clear to thee. Far removed from 
all the sins and sorrows of humanity, thou hearest celestial choris- 
ters who sing to thy ransomed soul: 
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Let not earth’s mournful strains thy soul ensadden! 
’Tis well to sorrow and to weep awhile, 
That after years may all the more engladden, 
And pain may mold on lips an angel’s smile: 
Tho’ like a deadly plant each grief appears, 
It bears a drop of honey in its heart 
Which faithful Watchers gather to thy stores, 
That in the future years 
They may unseal the treasures of their art, 
And show thy heaped-up bins, and laden floors. 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. Cuarces Hooper. 


The Communist Method 


To the Editor of America: 

Recently during the transatlantic liner Bremen riot in New 
York, Communists very actively circulated pamphlets urging 
Catholics to unite with them in the fight against Hitler and 


Fascism. “ Join with us in the fight against tyranny and injustice. 


Save your churches, convents, and schools. Unite with us, 
brothers, unite!” 
About the same time the seventh World Congress of the 


Communist Third International was being conducted behind closed 
doors in Moscow. The leader of the German Communists, Com- 
rade Pieck, in a keynote speech recommended among other things 
that American church property be seized in order to aid the 
unemployed. Earl Browder and William Z. Foster no doubt 
applauded with the rest. Do you smell the rat? 

That our churches and convents have been made possible almost 
exclusively through the nickels and dimes of the poor; that the 
vowed men and women who conduct our schools and hospitals 
are largely the brothers and sisters or close friends of the poor, 
that all this sacrifice is motivated solely by the love and service 
of Him Who had not whereon to lay His head—that is not the 
point I wish to make. It is obvious. We are all aware of it. 
The point is the sinister diabolic method which the Communists 
Play one faction against another. They even 
They are boring from within. 


are using. will 
join with the one to crush the other. 
At the ripe moment they will spring upon their weakened enemies 
and drain their life blood away. It is becoming more and more 
obvious. But are we all cognizant of it? Verbum sapienti satis! 
Scituate, Mass. Wiitram P. Corpoys, 


Plain Fakers? 


Te the Editor of AMERICA: 

To those who would treat the Negro as if he 
shoe,” may I suggest that they read and put into practice the set 
of resolutions adopted by the young ladies of Sacred Heart Col- 
lege, Manhattanville, and that they also read Our Colored Mis- 
sions, a little magazine wherein they will find much for their 
edification ? 

We abhor persecution abroad, practised as it is by fanatics; 
what about the persecution of Negroes here at home by people 
who are supposed to be following Christ? Or are some of us 
just plain fakers? Here is an opportunity for Catholic Action if 
ever there was one. 

Liberty, N. Y. 


were an “old 


Maurice Grecory Power. 
Remailing 
To the Editor of America: 

There is in this Chinese parish a large number of educated 
parishioners who are craving for some Catholic reading. Readers 
of America who want to extend to others the good they draw 
from their Catholic reading may do so by gathering copies of 
America, Messenger of the Sacred Heart, etc., and pamphlets, 
addressing them to: 

The Rev. G. Mayoral, S.]J., 
Eglise Notre Dame, 
964 Baikal Road, 
Shanghai, China. 
I was advised to send you this request. 
Tacoma, Wash. Secunpo Liorente, S.J. 
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Chronicle 








Home News.—The first session of the Seventy-fourth 
Congress finally adjourned shortly after midnight on 
August 27. It had first been delayed while Southern 
Congressmen tried to increase the Government loan on 
cotton from nine to twelve cents a pound, later com- 
promising on a loan of ten cents a pound; and still 
further held up by the filibustering of Senator Long, 
which stopped the passage of the Third Deficiency bill, 
carrying appropriations for the social-security bill. The 
President on August 28 stated that the social-security 
program would have to wait until the January session of 
Congress, since there was no legal way in which he could 
divert funds for its operation. A great mass of legisla- 
tion was pushed through Congress during the closing 
days of the session. A compromise was reached on the 
* death-sentence”’ clause in the holding company _ bill, 
approved by the House (222 to 112) and Senate, and 
signed by the President on August 26. The Senate ap- 
proved the neutrality resolution, voting 77 to 2, arbitrarily 
imposing embargoes upon munitions shipments to all com- 
hatants until February 29, 1936, and sent the measure to 
the President. The Guffey-Snyder Coal-Stabilization 
hill, the Frazier-Lemke Farm Bankruptcy Act, and the 
tax measure to finance the railway pensions system, were 
sent to the President on August 23. The gold-clause bill, 
harring damage suits arising from devaluation of the gold 
content of the dollar, passed the Senate on August 23, 
the House on August 24, and was signed by the President 
on August 28. A new plan for Federal control of the 
alcohol business was passed on August 24 and sent to the 
President. The President signed the Omnibus Banking 
bill on August 23, and the AAA amendment bill on 
August 24. Only six major pieces of legislation failed of 
enactment : the Walsh Government Contracts bill, the Ship 
Subsidy bill, the Commodities Exchange Regulation bill, 
the protocols for adherence to the World Court, the Third 
Deficiency bill, and the Copeland Food and Drug bill. 
(On August 24, President Roosevelt suggested to Con- 
gress the study of legislation to supplant and re-establish 
the benefits of the invalidated NIRA, to be submitted at 
the next session. He appointed ex-Governor Winant of 
New Hampshire chairman of the Social Security Board. 
On August 28, he accepted the resignation of James A. 
Moffett as Federal Housing Administrator, effective 
September 1. On August 26, the President set up a 
time-table for his work-relief program. Under it all 
allotments would be made and all work ready to start by 
December 15. In a radio address on August 24, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt talked to the convention of the Young 
Democrats of America, meeting at Milwaukee. He gave 
a militant defense of the right to change laws to meet 
changing conditions of modern life, and sharply criticized 


“tories.” The Northwestern conference of Young Re- 


publicans ended on August 24 at Yellowstone Park. 
Senator Borah was reported to be the favorite candidate 
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for the Republican Presidential nomination. William 
Randolph Hearst on August 28, through an editorial in 
his newspapers, suggested Alfred E. Smith as a possible 
leader of an independent group of conservative Democrats, 
to fight the New Deal policies of President Roosevelt in 
1936. A Senatorial committee report on the Federal 
Farm Board estimated that the actual and prospective 
losses to the revolving fund of $500,000,000 which Con- 
gress created in 1929 amounted to $344,900,000 on June 
30, 1935. 


United States Warns Soviets.—Acting under the per- 
sonal direction of President Roosevelt, the United States 
Department of State, through Ambassador William C. 
Bullitt at Moscow, lodged with the Soviet Government a 
‘most emphatic protest”’ against “ flagrant violation of 
the pledge given by the Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics with respect to non-interference 
in the internal affairs of the United States.” The note 
warned of “ the most serious consequences,” unless Com- 
munistic activities were halted within the United States. 
It was added that friendly relations could not develop 
between the nations under such conditions. 


Soviets Decline Protest.—After two days of stupe- 
faction and anger in Moscow, the Acting Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs, Nikolai Krestinsky, refused to accept 
the protest of the United States Government, declaring 
that it “ cannot take upon itself and has never taken upon 
itself obligations of any kind with regard to the Com- 
munist International.” Due to the unprecedented nature 
of this reply as well as to the gravity of the case, the 
American Secretary of State, the Hon. Cordell B. Hull, 
conferred at length with President Roosevelt. At the 
conclusion of this conference, it was announced that the 
President himself would assume personal direction of 
relations with the Soviet Union. Repercussions in the 
Far East loomed large in the discussions. Senators and 
Representatives who could be reached for comment on 
the Soviet problem were almost unanimous in supporting 
the firm tone of the American note. When questioned on 
the subject, Senator Borah, long an exponent of Soviet- 
American diplomatic relations, had nothing to say. 


Mussolini Defies the League.—On August 28, Pre- 
mier Mussolini called the first war council of his Cabinet. 
The meeting was held at Bolzano, where the Italian Army 
was holding military maneuvers. At the conclusion of the 
council a statement was issued setting forth Italy’s at- 
titude toward Ethiopia, the League of Nations, and the 
European Powers. The Premier promised that Italy’s 
position toward Ethiopia would be fully explained at the 
League Council's meeting on September 4, and also by a 
comprehensive series of documents concerning the history 
of Italo-Ethiopian relations for the past fifty years. Italy 
has no quarrel with Britain, the statement went on to say, 
nor does she wish to have one. And neither directly nor 
indirectly does the Italian policy toward Ethiopia threaten 


British imperial interests. The statement then turned to 
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a consideration of contingent action of the League and its 
member Powers. The Council of the League, being a 
group of responsible and far-sighted men, “ will reject 
any odious and dangerous proposal of sanctions.” But 
even if sanctions of a military character should be in- 
voked, Italy is completely prepared to resist them. She is 
also equipped to meet completely any measures of eco- 
nomic and industrial pressure. 


Pope’s Address on War.—On August 28, the Osser- 
vatore Romano published, in French, the text of the Holy 
Father’s address to the International Congress of Catholic 
Nurses. Parts of the address were featured in the world 
press next day because the Pope made direct reference to 
the Italo-Ethiopian dispute. According to the text, which 
is only partially published by the New York Times, the 
Pope seems not only to have made a strong plea against 
armed hostilities but also to have applied the general teach- 
ings of the Church on war to the particular instance. 
Under the general and diplomatic language there was in- 
dication that the Holy Father did not accept as valid the 
claims of Italy that the war was a war of defense. A 
war of sheer conquest, he noted, is evidently unjust. But 
in Italy the Ethiopian war is referred to as a war of de- 
fense, because of the nation’s need to assure its frontiers 
against danger, to defend its material security, and to 
provide for its increasing population. A war of defense, 
said the Pope, is morally justifiable, but only if it is waged 
after all other means of settling the dispute have failed 
and hostilities are the last resort. And even then due 
regard must be had for the limits of moderation. Part 
of the text follows: 

A war that is only one of conquest would evidently be an 
unjust war... . In Italy it is said that it is a question of a just 
war because it is a war of defense, to assure her frontiers against 
continual incessant dangers . . . for expansion of population . . . 
te defend the material security. . . . If this need of expansion does 
exist, if there exists also a necessity for assuring the defense of 
frontiers, We can only hope all these difficulties may be resolved 
by some other means than that of war. . . . One thing seems to 
us open to question—that is, if the need for expansion is a fact 
to which it is necessary to give consideration. 

The Holy Father concluded: * The right of defense has 
limits of moderation which must be observed in order 
that the defense may not be guilty.” 


Alberta and Social Credit.—Elections held on August 
22 in the Province of Alberta, Canada, resulted in the 
complete defeat of the United Farmers’ party, which has 
held power since 1921, and an overwhelming majority in 
the newly formed organization known as the Social Credit 
League. Under the leadership of William Aberhart, 
schoolmaster and evangelist, the League obtained at least 
fifty-five of the sixty-three seats in the Legislature. Not 
one of those elected, it is reported, has had previous legis- 
lative experience. The former Government of Premier 
Reid relinquishes power on September 13; a League 
caucus will decide before that date whether or not Mr. 
Aberhart, the campaign leader of the League, will be 
entrusted with the Premiership. The basic philosophy 
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of the Social Credit League derives from a book by a 
Scottish engineer and economist, Major C. H. Douglas, 
published several years ago. Mr. Aberhart accepted the 
doctrines, and formed Social Credit groups throughout 
Alberta, pledging his followers to take the ideas on faith 
and not to debate them with opponents. The theories 
of Major Douglas were applied in a modified form in the 
pre-election campaign. The basic appeal was that of 
the Province paying a dividend to every citizen; the mini- 
mum amount was placed at $25.00 per month for every 
citizen, male and female, and a descending amount for 
The funds for this dividend would be collected 
The dividend 


minors. 
largely from a tax on unearned increment. 
would be paid in non-negotiable securities, for the pur- 
chase of goods, and for service. This plan, it was 
promised, would increase purchasing power, eliminate 
profiteering, establish and regulate a just price, develop 
credit within the Province, etc. Operation of the plan 
was not possible before the early part of 1937. 


Belgians’ Queen Dies.—<Astrid, Queen of the Belgians, 
met instant death at Lake Lucerne in Switzerland on 
August 29 when an automobile in which she was riding 
and which was driven by her husband, King Leopold, 
skidded and hurled her against a tree. The King sus- 
tained head injuries, but was reported to be in no danger. 
Astrid, a Swedish Princess, married Leopold in 1926 and 
hecame Queen in February, 1933, when her husband suc- 
ceeded to the throne upon the accidental death of King 
Albert. She bore three children: Princess Josephine 
Charlotte, nine; Prince Baudoin, the heir, five; and the 
infant Prince Albert, born a year ago. 


Jugoslavian Cabinet Crisis—Reports of anarchy in 
Croatia and Dalmatia precipitated a Cabinet crisis in Bel- 
grade on August 23, when three of Premier Stoyadino- 
vitch’s Ministers presented their resignations to Prince 
Regent Paul. Dissatisfaction with the formation of the 
Jugoslav Radical Union, a new government party headed 
by M. Stoyadinovitch himself, enhanced the national diffi- 
culties. However, two days later it was announced that 
the trouble was temporarily settled by the appointment of 
the Croatian Deputy Miskulin as Minister of Justice, 
while the two other vacated portfolios, Mines and For- 
estry, and Welfare, were taken over by Kvuro Yanko- 
vitch and Mirko Komnenovitch, who already held Cabinet 
positions. This arrangement, it was understood, would 
continue until the return of the Premier from Paris and 
London where he was scheduled to visit after the Little 
Entente Conference which was slated for the end of the 
month.- On August 27 Konstantin Fotitch, Jugoslav 
delegate to the League of Nations, was named Jugoslav 
Minister to the United States. 


Paradoxes of German Politics. — Although Dr. 
Schacht, Minister of Economics and president of the 
Reichsbank, printed thousands of copies of his Koenigs- 
berg speech, in which he denounced the disturbance of 
German business by National Socialist extremists, he was 
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not supported in this position by other members of the 
Cabinet. In fact, he was opposed by Dr. Joseph Goebbels, 
Minister of Propaganda, who declared that Nazi drives 
would continue against alleged state enemies. Father 
Geraldy of Neunkirchen, in the Saar, was sentenced to 
twenty days in jail and fined 250 marks on a charge of 
“impugning a religious war song” at the head of a 
religious pilgrimage to a shrine. Two nuns who marched 
beside him were fined 25 marks each. The trials of 
Catholics on alleged violations of the exchange regulations 
continued. Among these were nine members of the Con- 
gregation of the Most Holy Redeemer in Bochum, in- 
cluding the abbot, who were accused of helping to smuggle 
400,000 marks across the border by forging a dead monk’s 
signature. A campaign was inaugurated to prevent Ger- 
man girls from serving as maids in Jewish households. 


Free State Finances.—During the present month, the 
Irish Free State repaid the full amount plus five per cent 
interest for five years on the external loans of the Irish 
Republic. The bond certificates dated back to 1920 and 
1921. In a previous payment, made in 1930, the de 
Valera Government made disbursements on a basis of 
fifty-eight cents on the dollar. This latest payment, 
amounting to $700,000, represented the remaining sixty- 
seven cents on the dollar plus the interest. Latest reports 
from the Free State all tended to take an optimistic view 
of the industrial and financial standing. The government 
organ, the /rish Press, noted the great influx of American 
tourists during the past summer, the increase in bank 
deposits, the establishment of new factories, and the over- 
subscribing of industrial capital flotations. 


Zionist Congress.—The nineteenth biennial Zionist 
Congress opened at Lucerne, Switzerland, on August 19. 
More than 2,400 delegates from forty-three countries 
were reported present. An attempt was made at the out- 
set of the congress to end factional strife, by the forma- 
tion of a coalition executive. The most urgent business 
before the congress, it was said, was the facilitation of 
immigration into Palestine. An acute problem was of- 
fered by the question whether or not to discuss Nazi poli- 
cies at the sessions. Much criticism of the Palestine Gov- 
ernment was indulged in, particularly the plan to estab- 
lish a legislative council to rule the country. A deadlock 
in the Conference occasioned by differences between the 
Orthodox Zionist group (Mizrachi) and the Laborites, 
was amicably settled on August 26 when the latter acceded 
to the former’s demand for penalties for Sabbath viola- 
tors. The Jewish Telegraphic Agency reported that the 
outgoing Zionist Executive proposed to the Conference 
a budget of $1,790,000 for Zionist work for 1936. 


Riots in Greece.—Disturbing riots were reported in 
several towns of Greece during the latter part of August, 
mostly backed by Reds but helped on by the sharp division 
among the people regarding the restoration of George 
IIT as King. 
Federation of Labor proved a failure. 


A nation-wide strike called by the Greek 
The Government 
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met the situation by deportation of radicals and a deter- 
mined campaign against newspaper editors upon whom 
much of the blame for the disorders was laid. On Aug- 
ust 22 Admiral Paul Konduriotis, eighty-year-old former 
President of the Greek Republic and one of the nation’s 
most respected citizens, died at Athens. 


Chaco Peace Parley.—According to a special cable to 
the New York Times it would seem that the Chaco peace 
move was facing collapse. The intransigence of both 
countries brought about a suspension of conference activ- 
ities toward the end of the month. It was understood 
that Paraguay had rejected Ambassador Gibson’s pro- 
posal that all prisoners be released on a humanitarian 
rather than a legal basis. The American delegate has 
gone back to his post as Ambassador of Brazil, and two 
Bolivian delegates, Bautista Saavedra and Juan Maria 
Zalles, returned to La Paz, ostensibly to lead the political 
opposition against President Tejada Sorzano. 


Ecuador Re-establishes Order.—The provisional 
Presidency of Antonio Pons grew more popular daily and 
he apparently had the support of a majority of Congress 
now in session. He announced the following new Cabinet 
members: Major Luis Benigno Gallegos, Minister of Gov- 
ernment; Federico Paez, Minister of Public Works; 
Colonel Manuel E. Cepeda, Minister of War; and Luis 
Alberto Carbo, Minister of Finance. A Presidential elec- 
tion has been called for October. The deposed President, 
José M. Velasco Ibarra, has retired to Colombia. 


Gains in the Arms Trade.—A recent statistical study 
made in Washington disclosed that world-wide gains had 
been made in the international movement of arms, muni- 
tions, and the raw materials of war. Some of the material 
thus imported or exported was cotton linters, used in 
making explosives; scrap iron and steel; cannons, how- 
itzers, and armor plate; benzols; cartridges. Latin Amer- 
ica was a major customer for ordnance and explosive 
materials. Italian Africa was importing American trucks. 





There have recently been occasions where medi- 
cal men have come in conflict with the law for not 
revealing secrets of criminals. Next week Dr. 
James J. Walsh will discuss the issues involved 
in an interesting and important article, “ Medical 
Professional Secrecy.” 

How John Gibbons went over to Ireland to 
spend some days in a Trappist monastery and 
received a good scare—and apparently a good les- 
son, will be told by him in a paper which he calls 
“ Thundering Silence.” 

From the great production of books just be- 
fore the Reformation John M. Lenhart will draw 
some interesting conclusions about the state of 
religion in Germany. His paper will be called 
“ Catholic Books before the Reformation.” 

“ Bugs under the Mexican Chip” will be an 
illuminating revelation of present conditions by 
Robert Hammond Murray. 

















